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Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
MR. LAWRENCE REA AND MISS RUTH VINCENT IN VERONIQUE” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 
This picture shows the charming scene in the second act which takes place during a picnicking expedition at the tea gardens, Tournebride, at Romanville, where the 


beautiful Héléne de Solanges, masquerading as the flower girl, Veronique, makes love to Viscount Florestan, to whom she had been affianced without having seen him. 
They sing together the pretty song with a fascinating refrain :— 


‘* Swing high, swing low, In rhythmic rhyme 
Swing to, swing fro Keep tune and time 
(The way they set wedding bells swinging, you know). (As though you were ringing your bridal chime) 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Seth: ee AcT ie BRS 


Ar HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. Id, 
Three months - - - - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od, 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extva numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
departure of the mails, 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TATLER,’’ Great New Street, London, E.C, 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

te ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER forreproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 


WHISTLER AS I KNEw Him. By Mortimer Menpes. 4os. net. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tue Lapy oF THE Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With Topography of the 
Poem by the late Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C.B., and Notes by Andrew Lang. 


time, irrespective of the 


5s. (A. &C. Black.) % 

YacutinG GuIpE AND TIDE Tastes, 1904. By Andrew Thompson. 1s. (A. 
Thompson.) 

Tue Gop In THE GARDEN, an August Comedy. By Keble Howard. 6s. (Chapman 


& Hall.) 
MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


(ONO) Eb eS PAINS aby, Y aU) PAW ARID 2 
Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. 6d. net. 
** Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one ofthe rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work.”"—The Times. 
*** The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque,"—The Atheneum. 


VOLUMES I. to XI. of 
ORI BGs sh ACP sis By 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
tiinding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 

The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “‘ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 

HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO 


OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 9g. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 


Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Season Ticket, ros. 6d. 
EARL’S COURT. 


Admission ts. 


[TACTAN EXHIBITION, 


From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m. 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS, FINE ART SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE. 


GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, &c. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 
OPEN ALL DAY. Admission, 6d.; after 7 p.m.,, rs. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
VENETIAN SERENADE TROUPE, 
MASANIELLO NEAPOLITAN TROUPE. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM’S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, the Novelty of the Age. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER’S ROME, 
“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
at 3 p.m. 7 and g.30 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 
Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musee Grevin, and a 
thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famcd 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 
(under the Management of the Company), 
At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


ComBINED Ratt anpd HotTeEt Tickets issued in connection with 


these Hotels. 
FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," fost free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin: 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son’s Offices. 


C. H. DENT, General Manager. 
HOTEL 


EUCERNE ee 


The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


Best Situation. 


ANeks The Best ACO, 
Weekly 
SPHERE: Newspaper. See Ree. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JUNE ith, 


will contain some Important Pictures and Photographic Records 
from its SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENTS at 


MUKDEN, HARBIN, PING-YANG, TOKIO, 
AND ST. PETERSBURG. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley: paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 


‘(A Condescending Young Man.” — Lord Curzon has_ been 
getting about a good deal since he came home from India, but so far 
as | can ascertain there is no truth in the report that he means to 
give up the viceroyalty and go into politics again in this country. If 
he cherishes the ambition to be Prime Minister he will put off its 
realisation till a more convenient season. He has lost none of his 
native hauteur, which was always so considerable that it astonished 
the late Queen Victoria, who is said to have referred to him as “that 
condescending young man.”’ The wicked gossips when he was first 
appointed said it was this delicious manner that got him the vice- 
royalty. Even when he takes off his hat there is something regal in 
the action that reminds one of the late Mr. Ellison, who used to 
apologise to his private friends for the extra dignity he wore on the 
Bench. He felt obliged, he said, to put on an official manner 
when he sat there to represent her Majesty. Lord Curzon makes a 
great impression on the Indian natives. 


“The Edge of the Storm.”—Mr. Forbes Robertson should 
have called Miss Margaret Young’s play, which he produced at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre on Wednesday, 7he Holocaust, for | have 
rarely seen so many people killed in one play. Miss Young has 
written a good old melo-“ drawma ” with a thin veneer of psychology. 
Here is a list of the catastrophes :— 

Hungarian patriot murdered by English hero. 

Patriot's daughter-in-law (pursuing vengeance) dies of fever in India. 

Patriot's daughter-in-law's brother killed by mutineers in India. 

Patriot's daughter nearly shot dead as the unintentional assassin of her own father. 

Indian servant shot dead. 

English officer in India sabred to death. 
I dare not say how many native Indians are killed, for the play ends 
with one of the Mutiny scenes. Mr. W. L. Abingdon (in the stalls) 
looked quite jealous, for the Adelphi was anemic beside it. Miss 
Gertrude Elliott is charming as the Hungarian who marries the 
heroic English sugarboiler (Mr. Forbes Robertson in nice early 
Victorian whiskers). Miss Tita Brand (Miss Marie Brema’s daughter) 
is quite great as the vengeful Hungarian woman who 


dies of fever. In fact, everybody acts well, and the ga 
early Victorian frocks are far prettier than I should see 
have imagined. I can really guarantee you an exciting | 
evening in St. Martin’s Lane. Almost an | | 


occurin A Gentle- 
Avenue, but I 
Murray Carson on 
ture except on the 
tentional) humour. 


equal number of deaths 
man of France at the 
cannot congratulate Mr. 
his most recent ven- 
grounds of its (unin- 


A BOAT THAT FIGHTS FIRE 


COs) Of fhe f10U7. 


A new class of fireboat which has been specially built for Messrs. Huntley and Palmer - 
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Pipers in the Parks.—For the first time, I believe, in the history 
of the parks the County Council has arranged for pipers (from 
the Scots Guards) to play in certain places, beginning this evening at 
Clapham Common. Elsewhere in this issue will be found a chatty 
article on the difference between the Scots and Irish pipes. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S NIECE AND HER CONSORT 


Princess Alexandra of Cumberland, who was married yesterday to the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, is the daughter of Queen 
Alexandra's youngest sister and was born in 1882. As she is a prin- 
cess of the blood King Edward’s permission to the alliance was 


necessary. The bridegroom was also born in 1882 and succeeded in 
1897. Mecklenburg-Schwerin is about the size of Yorkshire and has 


a population of 607,770 


The New Orchestra.—Great interest is being shown in the 
London Symphony Orchestra, the offshoot from the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra, which gives its first concert to-morrow afternoon 
in the Queen’s Hall under the veteran, Richter. About half of 
Mr. Wood’s band has resigned owing to the decision of his 
directors that the members must not employ deputies. The new 
band will elect its own conductors and will, therefore, be a musical 
republic. Without entering into the rights and wrongs of Mr. 
Wood’s move I heartily welcome the new orchestra in advance 
as a benefit to the musical public. 


A Lucky Policy.—The Marquis of Donegall, who died the 
other day, was some years ago made the subject of an insurance 
gamble. -In 1890 someone took out a policy against the mar- 
quis, who was then in his seventieth year, and as he had ro 
children this looked a good thing for the insurance company ; 
but in his eighty-first year the marquis married again, and has 
now, as we all know, left a son who is six months old. The 
lucky individual who took out the policy has thus by the payment 
of a single premium of £131 5s, received £2,500. 


To Guard against Fire.—There is at present to be seen on 
the waters of the Kennet a new class of fire float which has been 
specially built by Merryweather for Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, 
the famous firm of biscuit manufacturers. Huntley and Palmer 
have always been distinguished for their splendid methods of 
preventing fire, and the firm has long maintained its own brigade. 
The new fire float carries two cylinder pumps capable of delivering 
6co gallons of water per minute, and there are six hose outlets. 
The precautions taken by Huntley and Palmer are wise, indeed, 
since their employés number no fewer than 6,000. 
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Hour: Putting Extraordinary—The Opening of a New Rifle Range— 


A Suggestion for a New Story—The Tale of a Fur Coat, 


A Cherished Recollection.—Every May we read stories of the 
famous Derby that was run in a snowstorm. Most of us are getting 
somewhat tired of that story, and I suggest as a change that some- 
one should tell 
us a tale of the 
famous cricket 
match that was 
once played in 
fine weather. 
To those damp 
and despairing 
cricketers who 
have passed 
most of the last 
few years watch- 
ing the rain from 
the pavilion or 
wallowing in the 
mud the story 
would bring that 
gleam of sun- 
shine that ac- 
companies a 
cherished recol- 
lection. 


THE KING OF ‘' PUTTERS” 


Mr. W. J. Travis of New York, who won the English 
Amateur Golf Championship last Friday by beating 
Mr. Blackwell in the final by four up and three to play. 
Judged by our English standard Mr. Travis is a weak 

driver, but his putting is a perfect miracle of accuracy , 


A Tale of a Fur Coat.—At a big crush the 
other evening in London the resources of the cloak- 
room were rather overtaxed, and the supply of 
tickets gave out. Towards midnight as the guests 
were beginning to depart an old gentleman made 
his way to the cloak-room and asked for his coat 
and hat, adding, “ It’s a fur-lined coat with a sable 
collar.” “Oh,” was the reply, “the fur coats have 
all gone long ago.” 


Drawbacks of “High” Life.—Life at high alti- 
tudes is not always enjoyable, and in Tibet it must 
be exceptionally irksome for Englishmen, apart 
from local prejudice against the morning “tub.” It 
will be fearfully hot at Gyangtse in the daytimea little 
later on, hotter than it ever is on the plains of India 
at midday you may be broiling at 130 deg. though 
at night you are sure of a hard frost to cool you 
down. Lesides, you cannot get a decent cup of tea 
after the English fashion, as the water boils at too low 
a temperature. Then the rarified air affects your 
heart, the dry atmosphere cracks and shrivels the 
skin and every bit of leather you have about you, 
from your boots to bandolier ; your véry hair stands 
on end, and the comb you use splits and smashes as 
if it were a bit of unannealed glass. 


The L. and N.W.R.—It is wonderful how easy 
travelling is made nowadays. I have just been to 
Leamington for the week-end. I caughe the 1.30 
train from Euston with a friend. We hada lunch 
provided on the train as well cooked and as well 
served as any hotel. in London could supply, and 
we arrived in the very heart of “leafy Warwick- 
shire” almost before we had finished our coffee and 
cigars. Returning on Sunday evening in a dining- 
room car we found ourselves equally well treated, 
and I could but reflect that if all railway lines be 
as well managed as the London ard North-Western 
a railway journey is now shorn of half its terrors. 


Where the Cider Went.—‘ There is much talk,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ about the present popularity of cider, and I see that from 
the highest personages in the land down through the intermediate 
classes the taste for it is slowly—very slowly—filtering even to the 
working man. It has not arrived there yet I fear, for a day or two 
ago | heard one of the ‘ horny-handed’ excuse his Saturday night’s 
‘drunk’ on the plea that he was only in the same condition as 
every other working man on pay day—and as one of themselves he 
ought to know. But the taste for cider has not been so recently 
acquired by the better classes as the gossips imagine. A few years 
ago I was talking to a large grower who shall be nameless, and | 
happened to hint that as I had never seen anybody either buy cider 
or drink it he must have some difficulty in finding a market for his 
produce. ‘Oh dear no,’ he replied, ‘not the slightest. I sell my 
whole crop to So-and-So’s,’ mentioning the name of a firm famous 
for its—champagne. I felt chastened, and never since then have I 
spoken disrespectfully of cider.” 


“Orfeo.” —Gluck wrote Orfeo in 1762, but it is so modern and 
beautiful that I am astonished it is not in the véfertoire of Covent 
Garden, where the Ravogli sisters sang it so masterly some years 
ago. Signorina Giulia gave it in concert form at the Queen’s Hall 
on Friday (on behalf of ‘‘ Bart’s”) with the splendid Leeds Choir. 
Why is it that the north alone can produce such fine choirs? Is it 
something in the air, or is it a matter of temperament ? 


OPENING OF THE BUCHANAN RIFLE CLUB AT KINGSBURY 


It has a 25 and 50 yd, range (Morris tube) and a running man and a disappearing target. Our photo- 


graph shows Mrs. Buchanan firing the first shot 
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: - AN UMBRELLA DERBY - - 


How St. Amant Won the Great Race in a Thunderstorm. 


THE WINNER 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Amant 


THE CROWD ON THE HILL AS SEEN 
FROM THE ENCLOSURE 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND LORD 
ROSEBERY 


Watching the race from the grand stand During a lull in the storm 


be Pe PT} 
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THE FINISH—ST. AMANT LEADING 
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A Voyage in the Air—The Derby and the Hatters—Wellingtons 


out of Fashion—Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone in Tibet. 


A Dangerous Experiment.—A very remarkable feat has just 
been accomplished near Geneva. There has long been established 
for the purpose of transmission of inanimate material a steel cable 
from the top of the mountain, Saléve, into the valley of Geneva 
at Veyrier. Where this cable touches the mountain it is over 
2,000 ft. high (2,275 ft.). A citizen of Geneva, M. Chapuis, has been 
performing experiments upon this cable that have very much 
astonished the inhabitants of the district. Without any special 
preparation he has no fewer than twenty-two times ridden down 
ijt without accident except once. On one 
occasion he lost his balance and turned over, 
but was just able to save himself from a fall 
which would have smashed him upon the rocks 
in the valley 975 ft. below. The inhabitants 
of Geneva say that they have seen nothing 
so daring in the way of a feat as this by 
M. Chapuis since the days of Blondin’s more 
dangerous experiments. He has been invited 
to perform at Paris, and it has been suggested 
that a similar cable should be fixed upon the 
top of the Eiffel Tower in order to give the 
Parisians a spectacle. I sincerely hope that 
nothing of the kind will be done. 


The Royal Bodyguard.—Those who go to 
court should not forget to inspect the halberts 
of the bodyguard, that is, the Gentlemen-at- 
Arms. These weapons are some 8 ft. long. 
Their heads are shaped like axes with crescent- 
moon blades on one side and a serpentine pick 
on the other. Between the two blades rises a 
long spear-head. The whole of this metalwoik 
is richly and elaborately damascened, and a 
collector of armour would give a large sum 
for one. They are never likely to come into 
the market, however, as they are the property 
of the Crown and are handed on from one 
warrior to another. They are strictly intended 
for ornament, but it often happens that when 
the visitors are advancing too rapidly through 
the rooms two of the bodyguard can enforce 
an immediate halt by crossing their halberts 
across a doorway. 


The Power of Fate.—There is a fable as 
old as Asop about a man who travelled to the 
ends of the earth to avoid his fate, only to find 
that it was the first thing to meet him on his 
arrival, Miss Leder’s future husband, Mr. 
Otter—the wedding takes place on the 21st— 
had a similar experience a few years ago. 
He was at the university when the South 
African War broke out and was very keen to 
get a commission—at that time to be had for 
the asking. He was, however, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow, so she set 
her face against the project, and after a struggle 
he gave in so far as to accept a compromise 
in the shape of a commission in the Militia. 
As it happened his corps was one of the first to 
be sent out, so he had his dearest wish and made 
the most of it. He roughed it out there most 
of the time the war lasted, and though he saw 
plenty of fighting came back without a scratch, 
a better man in every way than ever he was 
before he left home. 


The Wellington Boot.—‘‘ Does anybody 
not a Horse Guards. parade soldier or a sewer- 
man,” writes a coirespondent, “ weara Welling- 
ton boot nowadays? At one time Wellingtons 
were the only wear. Now the world walks-in 
Bluchers. One occasionally sees a Welling- 
ton in a boot shop, never in actual use. I 
am told old-fashioned hunting men still 
patronise them, and [| have heard of an ex- 
Horse Artilleryman who practically lived in 
them. But I am not a hunting man nor am 


A VOYAGE 


IN 
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] intimately acquainted with any quondam members of the premier 
corps. In town I never meet a Wellington—not even in the British 
Museum, though one finds all sorts of antiquities in the reading- 
room. I conclude the Wellington has gone the way of all leather, 
and with it the bootjack, that other familiar of our forefathers. 
This useful missile no longer decorates our domestic interiors. It is 
as extinct as its fellow, the warming pan. Even in books of 
alleged humour the victim of the midnight serenade now throws his 
slipper or some other harmless substitute. His more virile ancestor 
always flung a bootjack or a Wellington.” 


Good for the Hat Trade. —A wet summer is 
supposed to be bad for trade, but there is one 
class of tradesmen at any rate whom a wet 
Derby day benefits. The rain is powerless to 
affect a Derby tradition. No man on the grand 
stand would witness the big race uncovered by 
a silk hat; it must be a top hat or nothing. 
As usual last Wednesday everyone who was 
anyone put on a top hat before he started for 
Epsom, and as umbrellas are quite out of the 
question at a race meeting thousands of hats 
were irretrievably ruined, and the hatters did a 
roaring trade on the day following. 


The Ghost of Condie.—On his native 
heath General Oliphant, who presided at the 
volunteer officers’ dinner on Monday, is 
Oliphant of Condie and a descendant of the 
doughty Graeme. Condie is, or was, one of 
the haunted houses of Scotland. There was a 
little room there known as the ghost-room, and 
if you slept in it a lady, locally known as Lady 
Greensleeves, would come at midnight to visit 
you carrying her head under her arm. The 
general does not care to talk about it, but if 
you are a particular friend he may tll you 
how in 1864, when they were making some 
alterations, a woman’s skull was found built up 
in the walls of that room. The superstitious 
workman who found it sang appropriate psalms 
over it and nervously built it up again, but I 
have never been able to find out whether the 


psalms laid the ghost or whether Lady 
Greensleeves has been seen since then. Pos- 
sibly not, for the house was burnt down a 


couple of years later and had to be rebuilt. 
Nobody knows who Lady Greensleeves was 
in life, but as centuwiies ago one of the Oli- 
phants stabbed his mother to death in the 
house some say it must have been her spirit 
that walked. 


Our Friends the Enemy.—A pleasant fea- 
ture of the Tibetan Expedition is the handsome 
tribute both officers and correspondents pay 
to the bravery of our friends the enemy, and 
one gathers a general impression from the 
reports that they have a corresponding respect 
for their unwelcome visitors. This but con- 
firms the travellers’ tales. When Mrs. Bishop 
climbed on the roof of the world ten or twelve 
years ago she gave the natives an excellent 
character. They were truthful, she said, in- 
dependent, friendly ; in fact, the pleasantest of 
people, though their morals were peculiar to 
the locality. Ugly they might be, and I believe 
from the Western point of view they a1 were so, 
but they were always cordial and even jolly in 
their reception of the lady traveller, who liked 
them much better than the mild but deceitful 
Hindu. Western influences have penetrated 
to Tibet in spite of its isolation, In one place 
the natives worship a statue of Queen Victoria 
and in another-an image of the late Mr. Glad- 
stone. 


THE AIR 


A long and dangerous journey on a wire rope 
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Gossip of the Hour: 


TAHESTATE RR 


Prizes for Amateur Photographers—The King of Spain and tne 


Wine Vats—Illogical Women—The Tyranny of Motor Racing. 


The Sure Road to Fame.—It would be interesting to make a list 
of the small towns and even villages in England which, otherwise 
unimportant, are known all over the world in connection with some 
particular event or individual. The fame of Ewell is confined to 
the inhabitants of that delightful little village, while Epsom less 
than a mile away enjoys world-wide celebrity. In much:the same 
way Putney and Mortlake have achieved considerable distinction 
owing to the fact that they form respectively the starting and finish- 
ing points of the ’varsity boat race. In fact, to be associated with 
sport of any kind is the surest road to fame in England whether for 
men or places. It used to be a joke in America that the geogra- 
phical knowledge of Yankees visiting England for the first time was 
confined to a tiny village in Flintshire, and it is probably true that 
there is not an American living who 
has not heard of Hawarden. 


The Tyranny of Motor Racing. 
—There is probably no sport in the 
world in connection with which 
people so voluntarily submit to 
tyranny as in the case of motor 
racing. For a week before the 
Gordon Bennett Cup, wherever the 
race is run, a large tract of country 
is given up entirely to those inte- 
rested in the motor race. England 
can play Australia at Lord’s and 
the Derby can be run without the 
rights of even the humblest indi- 
vidual being interfered with, but not 
so on the occasion of a big motor 
race. Last year in Ireland everyone living in the neighbourhood 
of the course voluntarily surrendered all their rights, and exactly the 
same state of affairs will be found to exist in connection with this 
year’s race in Germany. The remarkable point about this ready 
submission is that motor racing is essentially a sport of the very 
wealthy and not of the multitude. 


Valuations in Stamps.—Solicitors’ articled pupils are valued by 
the Inland Revenue authorities at £80 apiece, for this is the exact 
amount of the stamp duty on a deed of apprenticeship to a solicitor 
£5 is the charge for a stamp on the document making it legal for a 
person to change his name, and a like sum 1s charged for the stamp 
duty on a licence to keep a home for reforming habitual drunkards 
of their drinking habits. There can be no doubt that many docu- 
ments requiring high stamp- 
duty are never stamped, and 
unless such documents have 
to be produced in a court of 
law the stamp duty is never, 
of course, enforced. 


King Alphonso XIII. and 
Jerez.—This portrait of the 
young King of Spain was 
taken at Jerez, the great 
centre of the Spanish wine 
trade, which had not been 
visited by royalty during the 
present reign. I am told by 
a Spanish paper that reaches 
me that the streets were gaily 
decorated. His trip includeda 
visit to the church, to an exhi- 
bition of horses, and finally 
to the bodegas of Messrs. 
Gonzalez, who are appa- 
rently the greatest wine im- 
porters in this part of Spain. 
Here the King accepted a 
built of wine which was 
specially dedicated to him 
as it held wine of the year in 
which his Majesty was born, 
1886. After this it is needless 
to say that the sixteen-year- 
old monarch expressed him- 
self highly satisfied. 


OUR KODAK PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘The season for snapshots has begun with the brighter 
weather. We pay each week 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot that we receive during that week. 


All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, and all photographs, exclusive of the 
ptizewinner, will be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the name and 
address of the sender, and a clear description of the subject 


THE KING OF SPAIN AT JEREZ 


he latest portrait of the youthful monarch 


The Surrenden Ghost.—Mr. Walter Winans, who is running the 
miniature bisley at Lady Cadogan’s bazaar on June 21, is the famous 
revolver shot and millionaire who lives at Surrenden Park when he 
is not at Ferry Bank in the land of the Pilgrim Fathers. Surrenden, 
they say, has its ghost like most of the old places fancied by 
Americans, and being a loyal family retainer this disembodied 
personage is said to have resented the advent of the newcomers 
when Mr. Winans first took possession. His attentions were 
especially unwelcome on cold nights. I should imagine something 
supernatural was the cause of the pensive look affected by Mr. 
Winans, but with the exception of Mr. Andrew Carnegie most 
millionaires are melancholy-looking ; the burden of their millions is 
too much for them. Mr. Winans is fond of driving, and fancies the 
fawn-coloured overcoats that are 
sacred to coaching enthusiasts. 


Cigars and Panamas.—Some 
enterprising London tradesmen have 
taken advantage of the popularity 
of our dusky guest, the Alake of 
Abeokuta. I noticed last week in 
a tobacconist’s shop a new brand of 
cigars labelled Abeokutas. I assume 
at least that the brand was new, 
but it may possibly have been some- 
thing very choice unearthed frm 
undeserved neglect. The connec- 
tion between cigars and the Alake 
is not so obvious as that between 
his Duskiness and head-gear for 
hot weather. This was evidently 
recognised by a hatter in North London, who at the end of last week 
prominently displayed in his window a new and cheap line in 
panamas, each one of which carried a ticket with the inscription, 
“ The Abeokuta,” in the very largest of type. 


A House for the Ascot Week.—The Ascot week does not 
bristle with good stories as the Derby week does. A story, how- 
ever, attaches to a certain house in that district. It was taken by a 
family with the view of letting it for the Ascot week and paying the 
rent for the year by the rent for the week or thereabouts. Their 
first year they got an‘excellent offer. Then arose the question where 
they should go themselves. No place specially occurred to them, 
and all places are expensive in June. A brilliant idea occurred tn 
the son. The house was let “ with servants ””—why not dismiss ail 
except the cook and imper- 
sonate them. The mother 
would be the housekeeper, 
the father the butler, and 
the daughters the maids. 
The plan was carried out 
without detection or coz/re- 
temps. The tenants ex- 
pressed themselves much 
pleased and tipped the “ ser- 
vants ” liberally on departure. 


Women and Income Tax. 
—The woman who pleads no 
taxation without representa- 
tion in order to escape pay- 
ment of income tax only 1s 
not acting logically; she 
should on the same grounds 
refuse to swell the Imperial 
coffers oy drinking tea and 
should certainly decline to 
pay any tax for her pet 
dog. She should, of course, 
never buy a pack of playing 
cards, and to pay the tax on 
her carriage if she keeps one 
would be a glaring outrage 
against her principles. No 
taxation without representa- 
tion is an excellent and doubt- 
less just principle, but it is hard 
to live consistently up to it. 
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s the doctor said, most men were liable to make mistakes, but he 
had always prided himself on being an exception to the general 
rule ; if sometimes he had failed to save the life of a patient it had 
only been because it had been ordained by a higher power that the 
time had arrived when the patient had to go. Consequently, on 
John’s father saying that he thought the doctor ought to get some- 
one in from Maidstone, the doctor demanded whether this meant 
that confidence in his powers no longer existed, and on John’s father 
admitting frankly that this was the case the doctor denounced him 
personally, declaring that ‘‘ The Unicorn” was. positive curse,to the 
place ; but John’s father saw that this as an argument was not to the 
point, and without consulting his wife upstairs borrowed a horse and 
trap from the proprietor of the tavern referred to. Maidstone inan 
said at once that the lotions used had only served to aggravate 
the complaint, and recommended that John’s mother should be 
transferred to a London hospital with all despatch. Events began 
to tread on each other’s heels. 

First. Maidstone man and local man walking up and down outside 
shop, local man changing his complexion from scarlet to a paler hue. 

Second. John’s father off at a trot to the railway station. 

Third. Arrival of invalid carriage and John’s mother brought 
down with great care ; John accorded the luxury of a drive by the 
side of the coachman down to the station. 

Fourth. Train delayed whilst carriage truck was coupled on and 
John’s mother crying out at the last moment that there was one to 
whom she had not said good-bye. Stationmaster catching hold of 
John and swinging him well up so that the boy could kiss his mother, 
and the mother relinquishing all pretence of courage. 

“Oh my dear, dear little son ! when shall I see you again ? ” 

“The Unicorn” for some time missed a good customer. John’s 
father wrote a letter every evening ; the postman on a tricycle did 
not mind waiting a few minutes, knowing that the communication 
was of importance to the receiver. Occasionally the postage came 
to as much as 2d., for John himself would tear a page from his copy 
book and write a letter with no stops and in the bold text hand at 
which he was becoming expert. 

The boy’s father went up every Sunday ey the 9.5 in the 
morning, returning by the one evening train that came in at 8.15, 
and the village, which always attended the arrival of Sunday trains 
as part of the observances of the day, felt honoured if Mr. Walmer 
gave them tne first news ; he was sometimes able to tell them also 
how Russia was being dealt with at the Berlin Congress. John was 
in bed by this hour, but his father always went up and gave hima 
special message. It was on a Sunday night, when Mr. Walmer had 
pulled his hat over his eyes and had turned hurriedly from the 
down platform in order to avoid inquiries, that John was the (first 
to receive news. 

** Your mother,” said his father slowly, ‘‘ your poor mother wants 
to see you, John. Wants to see you. Soon as convenient.” 

“Means I’m going to London again?” The boy sat up in bed 
excitedly. 

“There’s an excursion up on Friday. 
Don’t you want to know how she is?” 

“Isn’t that the day Disraeli and Salisbury ——” 

“Bless the boy!” cried his father amazedly. “I can’t think 
where you pick up all your knowledge. I told your poor mother 
about that riddle you asked me the other day, and she as near 
laughed as possible. She sent her love to you.” 

“It'll be a fine sight,” said John, his eyes widely open’in the 
full enjoyment of anticipation. ‘‘ Wonder whether they’ll have 
music. There ought to be music. How early can we go up in the 
morning, father? Let’s go as early as we can. Don’t let’s miss 
anything. Shan’t mind how long I have to wait about so iong as 
we don’t miss anything.” 

“We might see something of the decorations,” conceded his 
father, “and then make our way back to London Bridge. Your 
poor mother will be counting every minute until she sees us. Until 
she sees you, at any rate.” 

They caught the first excursion on the morning of the great day ; 
the guard announced as the train drew up at the crowded platform 
that there was no room eyen for a single sardine, and the station- 
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II.—Renewed Activity. 


master ordered the passengers to stand back and wait for the next ; 
but whilst this command was being given John had climbed, opened 
the door of a compartment, and was begging his parent to follow. 
A railway carriage is never so full that it cannot take one more 
passenger, and those who were already in the compartment spoke in 
injured tones until John began to chatter ; someone guessed at his 
age, and a sporting excursionist suggested a twopenny raffle with the 
result that a matronly lady who had written down the lowest figure 
found herself near Sevenoaks 2s. 8d. to the good. 

“John, my lad,” said his father as they made their way out of 
the station, where a red carpet was being laid down and evergreens 
planted, in the direction of the Strand, ‘this is thicker than I ever 
thought it would be.” 

“ Wish I was taller,” remarked the boy. 

“Keep a tight grip hold of my hand.” 

““T won’t lose you, father ! ” 

“You'll soon begin to wish yourself safe home again.” 

“No fear,” replied John. ‘Wonder whether we shall see 
anything of Aunt Sarah?” 

“Tn such a dense crowd as this? 
senses. ” 

“Feel a bit as though I was dreaming,” admitted the boy. 

Afterwards John strengthened his position in the Academy fir 
Young Gentlemen by recounting incidents of the day, but exag- 
gerate as he might he never felt that he did justice to the event. 
A sudden rush of the thick crowd sent them along past the railings 
of the station ; the boy screamed and two young men assisted his 
father in giving protection ; they all swirled along to Whitehall and 
there swung into a haven near to allow the broad stream of 
people to go by. There they decided to remain, clear of mounted 
policemen, out of the whirlpool that came now and again ; the three 
took turns in hoisting John to shoulders and allowing him to see the 
peopled windows of the Government offices, the hawkers selling, the 
smart uniforms of arriving detachments of soldiers. It happened 
most fortunately that the two friendly youths were Conservatives in 
politics—had been all their lives (which was not saying much)—and 
John listened whilst the three shared food that had been smashed in 
pockets during the crush and talked of Gortschakoff. On John’s 
father referring to a subject of nearer interest it appeared that the 
two youths were medical students, were, indeed, at Guy’s, knew the 
ward where John’s mother was lying, and, informed of all the circum- 
stances, declared cheerfully and casually that the chances were 
John’s mother would pull through. John’s father, content with 
these optimistic views, agreed that as there was no chance of getting 
out they might as well stay in their present position ; it would make 
them late in arriving at the hospital, but it was a fact that rarely, if 
ever, did you see such a sight as this at his village down in Kent. 

“Look about you, John !” cried the father. ‘‘ Sounds as though 
they’re coming.” 

Mil'tary bands playing ‘“‘See the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
handkerchiefs waving from the decorated windows, shrill screams of 
congratulations, a deep, long, bass roar of welcome, outriders and an 
open carriage with two men seated. 

“Which is which ?” demanded John. 

One with a curl of {black hair on his forehead and a curved nose 
came out presently to an open window. Something like silence but 
without much resemblance to silence, so that John on the shoulder of 
the taller medical student could only catch a few words here and there. 

“Peace, but a peace, I hope, with honour—” 

“ May satisfy our Sovereign—” 

‘Welfare of the country—” 

The hour was late when, tired and dusty, they reached St. 
Thomas’s Street. They entered the quadrangle; the porter re- 
membered John’s father, knew that the case being counted serious 
he was a privileged visitor. Up the broad staircase they went through 
the persistent scent of iodorform., At the doors of the long, dimly- 
lighted ward a burly woman. 

‘Let me see,” said the nurse rubbing her head. ‘* What was it 
I heard about No. 18? Oh,I know. Dead! Died three-quarters 
of an hour ago. Very much upset at the last because she hadn’t 
seen her boy.” 


You must be out of your 
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LITERARY AND ART GOSSIP. 


A Grand Book of 
Sport. — Not for a long 
time have I read a more 
fascinating book than Mr. 
J. C. Tregarthen’s Wald 
Life at the Land’s End. 
The second title of the 
book elucidates more than 
anything what it is about ; 
itis called “ Observations 
of the Habits and Haunts 
of the Fox, Badger, Otter, 
Seal, Hare, and of their 
Pursuers in Cornwall.” 
And so one is dragged by 
the medium of some slight 
thread of story into an 
atmosphere in which man 
is drawn into marvellous 
communion with nature 
and animal life. The 
writer has a style of his 
own and a remarkable gift 
of observation. There is 
a most dramatic fox hunt 
and an even more thrilling 
seal hunt, from which one 
emerges with the same 
comment as our friend the 
Earthstopper: ‘Pity we 
can’t have spoart without 
killin’.” In rising from a 
purusal of this book the 
mere Cockney feels that 
he has learnt more than 
from most concerning the 
habits of the animals that 
are here described. One of 
the important characters 
of the book is Andrew 
the Earthstopper referred 
to above, whose mode 
of life is described with 
charming minuteness. This 
book gives rise to a re- 
flection as to the immense 
amount of talent that is now being devoted to the observation of 
country life, but amid this talent W7ld Life at the Land’s End 
stands out quite conspicuously, 


A Confusion of Words.—I heard Sir Henry Howorth the other 
night in a pleasant speech tell an anecdote concerning his well- 
known work, 4 History of the Mongols. He took the daughter of 
the house into dinner on one occasion, and she remarked to him 
by way of breaking the ice that he was the very man she wanted to 
meet ; he might possibly be able to tell her what was the matter with 
her dog. He expressed himself as somewhat astonished when, in a 
tone of disappointment, she said that she had understood that he had 
written 4 History of Mongrels. Such are at times the misfortunes 
of authors. 


"The ex-Editor of the ‘‘Academy.”-—Mr. Charles Lewis Hind 
writes to me from Florence, filling me with envy for journalists who are 
able to make temporary retirements from their profession. I believe 
Mr. Hind will turn up again in London in the winter with a brilliant 
new scheme for a magazine somewhat on the lines of the very 
successful Stadio, Mr. Hind in the meantime is engaged on a 
romance in which he will take for his hero an artist who sees Italy 
for the first time and finds therein a new spiritual and moral educa- 
tion. Those of us who have read our Goethe will wonder what 
more is to be said, but ‘‘ every age must write its own books.” 


Authors Helping Printers. —/Printers’ Pie is the name of a publi- 
cation which enabled Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode, who was last year 
chairman of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, to contribute the large 
sum of £1,000 to a very deserving charity. This was secured by 
obtaining for Préxzters’? Pie gratuitous contributions from a great 
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By J. C. Tregarthen (John Murray) 
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By A. B. C. 


number of well - known 
men of letters aid artists. 
This experiment to 
be repeated this year, 
when, it seems to me, an 
even stronger team of 
authors and artists has 
come to Mr. Spottis- 
woode’s assistance. Work 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, and 


is 


Mr. Andrew Lang. will 
make the new volume 


precious in the eyes of 
those who, like myself, are 
collectors of those writers, 
quite apart from the attrac- 
tion it will be to the general 
public. 


A School Historian. 
— To many people it 
will be almost a surprise 
that Dr. William Francis 
Collier of Belfast is not 
dead ; as a matter of fact 
he is very much alive 
although on the eve of 
retirement from his posi- 
tion as head of a Belfast 
school. If I were writing 
on “books that have in- 
fluenced me” I should 
give a very foremost place 
to Dr. Collier’s History of 
England, There aresome 
seven or eight histories of 
England written by Dr. 
Collier and published by 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
and each of them has 
a separate name — Zhe 
British Empire and so 
on—but the book I mean 
was simply called, I think, 
the History of England. 
Some of its pages have stuck in my mind from the time that | read 
them at twelve years of age even until now. One chapter began :— 


Joy bells rang and bonfires blazed.when Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
ascended the throne of. England. 


I have never seen the book from those early days until now, but I and 
thousands of other boys must have gained from it a great love of 
history. Dr. Collier held very tolerant views concerning the events 
of the past; for example, he was extremely pro-American in his 
account of the great war between this country and the United States. 
There are historical students to-day who have more to say for 
George III. and his ministers. Some time ago Dr. Collier wrote in 
the Cornish Magazine an article on Helleston Grammar School 
when it was under Derwent Coleridge, the son of the poet. Charles 
Kingsley was a fellow pupil with him, and his recollections of the 
school made very interesting reading. 


Preston, Penzance 


CORNWALL 


The Ignorance of Critics.—The firm of Putnam have just 
scored a very great point over the critics by a letter to the Daily 
Chronicle in which they refer to some of the English criticism on 
Mr. Dawson’s book on Matthew Arnold. Because it was published 
by an American firm some of the reviewers jumped to the conclusion 
that Mr. Dawson was an American, and referred to the book as 
evidently being written for American consumption. As a matter of 
fact | never remember the time when I did not know the work of 
Mr. William Harbutt Dawson, who isa Yorkshireman. Mr. Dawson, 
who once wrote a capital book on Lassalle, the famous German 
Socialist, has taught many of us much concerning German history 
and literature. But the ignorance of reviewers is proverbial. Mr. 
George Haven Putnam—by the way, the head of the firm of Putnam’s 
Sons—is now on his annual visit to London. 
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[t was by a natural process of evolution 

that I became a universal provider. If 
anyone objects to the term as being too 
scientific to apply to business, which is really 
a very accurate science, let me disarm his 
criticism by declaring that, like Topsy, “I 
growed.” 

I was born in Yorkshire, which has the 
distinction of being the largest county in 
England and has produced some of the 
most famous men. not only of our time but 
in the history of England. They are of 
varied achievements, in proof of which I 
may mention Sir William Broadbent and 
Captain Cook, Dick Turpin and Mother 
Shipton. Until I was sixteen and a half I 
was brought up on a farm, and when I 
decided that I would neither be a farmer 
nor a physician I was apprenticed to the 
largest and best drapers in Wakefield, 
which not only did a general trade but one 
in furnishing and fancy articles. There I 
remained till I became of age in 1852. The 
previous year, however, I came to London 
to see the Great Exhibition. I was natu- 
rally greatly struck, and concluded that it 
offered more scope than any other place I 
had ever seen, and as soon as I was out of my apprenticeship I 
determined to come to London. With that determination was 
another to strike out a course for myself. I did not have £10 in 
my pockets. My friends wanted to give me money presents on my 
coming of age*and also on my leaving home, but I would not 
receive a thing from anyone, and since that time I have never 
received a farthing from any individual, and I am not possessed of a 
farthing which I have not earned, I have worked hard and I have 
been successful, and I think I deserve what I have got. Incidentally 
I may say that as the result of my success many things have been 
fathered on to me, and if I were found guilty of all I have been 
accused of a heavy sentence would have to be passed on me, though 
if I were found guilty of only what I have done I should not dread 
any sentence that I might receive. 

I began with an engagement at a firm on Ludgate Hill and 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and went from them to other establishments 
until at last, having acquired the experience I considered necessary, 
I determined to start for myself as a general draper. One of the two 
neighbourhoods I was specially warned against was Westbourne 
Grove, which had the reputation of being the “ most rotten street” 
in London for business, for everyone who began business there was 
ruined. Still, it was in Westbourne Grove that I began and in 
Westbourne Grove I have remained, making due allowance for the 
spread of the business down Queen’s Road and at Hanworth, 
Hillingdon, and elsewhere. 

It was the morning of the day after the wedding of the King, 
then, of course, Prince of Wales—on March 11, 1863, to be precise— 
that I took down the shutters of the little shop which is now 31, 
Westbourne Grove, and is still part of our establishment. It is the 
smallest of all the shops and is now used as a hat department, and I 
need hardly say that I have a very great sentimental regard for it. 
I started with two girls and an errand boy. As most people know 
by now, we were a little late in opening and a lady climbed over the 
stall board of the partially-opened door to come in. She asked for a 
cap, front she saw in the window, which was dressed in a more attrac- 
tive manner than the windows of the surrounding establishments, I 
explained that we were late as it was our first morning. ‘ Then I 
suppose I am your first customer,” she said. ‘* You are, madame,” I 
replied, and she asked me if she might offer up a prayer for the 
success of my business. She did, and it must be admitted that her 
prayer has been abundantly answered. That lady remained my 
customer until she died, and her family still deals with the firm. 

At that time I lived on the shop premises, and | did so for the 
next five years. I was down at seven in the morning and used 
always to work until eleven at night, though on occasions I had to 
go on until one, two, or even three o’clock in the morning. I used 
to keep my own books as well as make lists of the things which I 
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By Mr. William Whiteley. 


needed and had to buy. The result of the 
first year’s trading was that I increased my 
staff to sixteen girls—fifteen of them were 
employed in serving and one in giving 
change. As the counter was only 12} yards 
long the assistants were kept at pretty close 
quarters. After I had been in business for 
four years I took a second shop four doors 
off. At the back there was a large garden ; 
this I had built over so as to make the 
premises as large as I could. The first shop 
was still kept for fancy goods—ribbons, 
laces, feathers, and so on—while the second 
was devoted to a general drapery business— 
silks, dresses, &c. Then as a rule | 
managed to secure one shop each succeed- 
ing spring, and at last put up the place in 
Queen’s Road to use for furniture. The 
business increased and I had to acquire 
more and more property until I am able, in 
truth, to call myself a universal provider. 
There is nothing which cannot be furnished 
to any human being from the time prepara- 
tions are made for his birth until the time 
preparations are made for his burial, no 
matter what his requirements may be. Stay, 
though, there is one thing I do not lay 
myself open to provide; this is fresh milk. The reason for this is 
that it would involve my e/oyés and horses working on Sunday, 
and I have always {been a great advocate for one day’s rest in the 
week. Only one horse of the four hundred and odd I keep goes out 
on Sunday, and that is merely to bring the milk from Hanworth for 
the use of the staff who livein Westbourne Grove. For their use, and 
theirs only, | keep fifty-two short-horned cows, for my people consume 
about 200 gallons of milk on weekdays and 50 gallons on Sundays. 

To win success is one thing, and everyone will admit the truth of 
the proposition that it needs hard work. To maintain that success, 
especially in the face of growing competition, is not only not less 
difficult but if anything still more so, for conditions are different 
to-day from what they were only ten years ago, Although in response 
to the request of my two sons, followed by the advice of three 
gentlemen whom I consulted, I converted my individual business into 
a limited liability company, I nevertheless devote as thorough a 
supervision to it as I ever did. I leave homein the morning at ten 
o’clock—it is the house in which I have lived for the past twenty-odd 
years—and come here. [take twenty minutes for my lunch and ten 
minutes for my tea, and I do not go away until seven except on 
Saturdays, when, after spending about half an hour,in replying to such 
of the important letters as need my personal attention, | go to Han- 
worth and work there in winter until dark and in summer until half- 
past five or six, leaving Sunday for a quiet day during which my 
friends can visit me or I may visit them. During the month of 
August, however, I always take a holiday, as [I believe that a man 
who works eleven months out of the twelve will do better and more 
work than if he keeps at it all the year round. 

At Hanworth about 300 acres of land need my supervision. 
Nine acres are devoted to a cherry orchard, ten acres to a poultry 
run, while I have forty-five acres for vegetables and 190 for fruit, in 
addition to an estate called the Rookeries in Hanworth Park, where 
I have thirty-five more acres for vegetables as well as land for pigs. 
I may say that I convert all my waste food, which amounts to about 
two tons a day, with grain and meal added, into pigs, while the 
manure from all the horses, cows, and other animals is, as I may again 
say, converted into vegetables, Indeed, you may take it as an axiom 
that one of the great rules for a universal ‘provider is to avoid waste. 
There is a use for everything if you only know howto take advantage 
of it. My employés have instructions that if they cannot find a 
use for any apparently waste product they are to tell me, and 
though I do not profess to be cleverer than they are, still I have in 
this way the opportunity of seeing whether I cannot try to make use 
of it. 

Looking back, the process by which I became a universal provider 
seems to have been so easy a one that I almost doubt whether it is 
worth telling to-day. 
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THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


Barber (to Absent-minded Old Gentleman who has called for a shave): Can’t shave yer, sir, unless yer ’old yer head up 
Old Gentleman: Nev’r min’, make it a hair cut 
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The Story of a Railway Journey. 


By Margaret Scott. 


ui ere you are, sir. Jump in.” 

The guard flung open the carriage door. He had un- 
locked the first he laid hands on despite the label, “ Engaged,” on 
the window, and pushed me in as the whistle sounded. 

I leaned back in my seat, glad to have a chance of regaining 
breath, and shook the rain from the rim of my hat out of the open 
window. 

‘‘Mr. Jones, I believe ?” 

My single fellow passenger was leaning towards me, smiling like 
an old friend. I was sorry to deny the soft impeachment, for | liked 
his looks and a long, dull journey lay before me. 

He sighed a little, but soon recovered. 

“No matter,” he said cheerfully. ‘ My name is Howard.” 

“And mine is Jennings,” I responded. There was no resisting 
the smile of my vés-d-vis. He was a singularly prepossessing young 
fellow of about five-and-twenty, clean-shaven, with the look of a 
rising professional man in his businesslike get up. The tendons of 
the strong wrists, standing out like whipcord as he unbuttoned a 
well-fitting glove, revealed the athlete as did the general aspect of 
fresh air that pervaded the man. He promised interesting company 
for a dull journey. 

‘‘T hope you don’t feel a draught ?” 

“ We had been chatting so pleasantly that I had not noticed that 
the window was open till a gust of chill night wind caused an 
involuntary shudder. 

‘1m rather partial to it,’ he continued. “ You don’t find it cold, 
do you ?” 

1 compromised by sitting back to the engine so as to escape the 
biting wind, wondering as I made the change at the arctic tastes of 
my new friend. 

A short conversation made me more and more interested in him. 
Heseemed to be a man of considerable culture, had travelled exten- 
sively, and was conversant with most European languages. 

And the bitter coldness of the night seemed to have not the 
slightest effect on him. 

“Do you come from Siberia?” I half-jestingly asked him. 
took me quite seriously. 

“ Not recently. My business is in various places.” 

“T see from the label on your bag that you are going to 
Birmingham ?” 

“T do not reside there,” he replied hastily and with a touch of 
resentment. 

I relapsed into silence though [ did not cease to study him with 
interest. There was a decided air of 60x ton revealed in his genial 
conversation and in the hauteur with which he parried anything 
which seemed like presumption on my part. 

Do not think me inquisitive,” | said smiling. ‘I’m a bit of a 
detective in an amateur kind of way and find it hard to keep from 
practising the art. I think now | could tell you a thing or two 
about yourself.” 

“Indeed!” He spoke shortly, more I thought in scorn than in 
anger. “Let us hear them by all means.” 

“* But first,” I said, “ let us have this infernal window up.” 

“No, no,” interposed Mr. Howard. ‘“That’s the mistake so 
many people make. Wrap yourself up and live in impure atmosphere 
all your life and then put it on a breath of fresh air when you're laid 
up. Do be reasonable.” 

Iam nota quarrelsome man. I mutely protested by borrowing 
his travelling rug, which lay unused at his feet. 

“To proceed,” said 1, having made myself a little more comfort- 
able in its folds. “Firstly, 1 imagine that your last stopping place 
was the railway hotel at F——.” 

“ How do you make that out?” he asked without any show of 
surprise, 

‘Simply by the fact that you have with you two hats, neither of 
them adapted for carrying in the pocket. I surmise that you carried 
in your hand the easy bowler which you are wearing now in place 
of the more conventional but uncomfortable topper on the rack over 
your head.” 

He started and glanced up at it. 


He 
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“From which I gather that the place where you spent the night 
was close to the station as no man in his senses would be likely to travel 
far through the streets of F—— witha pot hat uncovered in his hand.” 

“Why F—— ?” my companion asked quietly. 

‘Simply again because F—— and the station at which I joined 
the express are the only two stops on the journey. I may add that 
you are travelling incog. under an assumed name, for the initial, P., on 
your Gladstone bag does not taily with the name you introduced 
yourself by to me.” 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth than I wished them 
back. An expression of deathly concern had come over my 
companion’s face. 

*T told you my name,” he exclaimed. 
to doubt my word ?” . 

“Not at all,” I replied. “1 am very possibly wrong and beg 
your pardon if I have offended.” 

“Enough !”? he returned haughtily. 
distasteful to me.” 

I was silent again. He was one of those men who seem born to 
command. The wind howled disma'ly through the compartment 
by the open window, all noise and darkness without, silence and my 
unsociable companion within. 

I felt an uncanny reluctance to disregard his peculiar wishes. 
At length patience could endure the ridiculous situation no longer. 

‘Hang it!” I cried at last, starting to my feet. “This is too 
much.” 

I drew up the window and fastened it with a bang, keeping my 
hold on the strap with playful determination. 

I dropped it when I looked at my companion. He was watching 
me over the top of his newspaper with a look that made my blood 
run cold. 

I tried to fill my pipe. The match flickered and went out; and 
I had shut the window. The wind whirled through the carriage as if 
no shield of glass kept out the night air. Involuntarily I put my 
hand to the opening. 

The glass was gone! It had been broken right away at the edge 
all round as if some heavy body had been thrown against it, 
removing the entire glass at a shock. 

Numb for the moment with horror | drew the madman’s rug 
closer round my neck. 

Was it fancy ? Was it eye-weariness with watching the flickering 
light ? I rose to my feet with an involuntary cry of horror. My 
hand was stained with red. The end of the rug which I had been 
handling was soaked with blood. 

My eye rested fascinated on an ominous dark patch that lay 
along the floor. 

It needed no detective to unravel the skein of circumstance. I 
nerved myself with a tremendous effort to be calm. Here was a 
tough job cut out for me if I would not follow that other unknown 
victim out into the dark. 

Cautiously I turned my eyes again on my dread companion. I 
measured the inches of the man mentally ; the powerful wrists, the 
punishing jaw, the mad, unflinching eye. In physical force I should 
be as a child in his hands. His fashionable attire was unruffled. 
There was nothing in his appearance to show that he had recently 
done to death the owner of P.’s Gladstone bag and the extra hat, 
and hurled him out of the window. No wonder, thought I, that my 
friend liked to have the window open. With a madman’s cunning 
he had tried to conceal the traces of his guilt, attempting even to 
mop up the blood with that odious rug. 

At this point my companion folded the paper with loud crackling 
and sat facing me, bolt upright, with a stare that attracted my eyes 
and held them when they would fain have wandered. 

I became slowly aware that he had something bright in his hand 
—he had produced it unobserved from where it had been concealed 
on his person—a short, sharp, narrow-bladed knife such as doctors 
carry for dissecting purposes ; and the thing was black with dry blood. 

I continued to gaze immovably into those awful, frenzied eyes. 
They shrank before mine. With triumph I saw them waver and 
cower before the power of reason. I had conquered, 


“Have you any reason 


“Your company is very 
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** Yes,” he said suddenly and very quietly, ‘“‘ I am mad.” 

“ Indeed,” I rejoined politely. 

“So mad,” he continued, still with the same calm voice, ‘that I 
have recently thrown my own brother out of that window. By and 
by ”—he felt the edge of the knife—“ by and by I shall do the same 
by you, my friend.” 

I did not doubt his word. He looked fully capable of it. Life 
looked indeed short for me. I thought of the communication cord 
in despair. That deadly knife would do its work before I could 
reach it. 

He played carelessly with the weapon; twirling it between two 
fingers. 

At last my chance came. It fell with a clang to the floor at 
my feet. In less than five seconds I had despatched it, a streak of 
shining steel, into the pitchy darkness without. 

Now fora struggle. With an awful imprecation my companion 
made for my throat roused to his full fury. I prepared a feeble 
defence, giving myself up for lost, but with a sudden change of 
purpose he swerved aside, lunging at the window in search of his 
lost treasure. Again fortune was on my side. The ominous rug 
lay on the floor where I had-cast it down in horror. Catching his 
foot in its folds my madman fell heavily forward, his head and 
shoulders out of the carriage window. I seized him firmly by the 
back with strength 
new-born of despera- 
tion. If only my 
strength would bold 
out to keep him so 
with those powerful 
hands outside the win- 
dow! I leaned heavily 
on his back; my 
weight drew a groan 
from him as his despe- 
rate struggles became 
less frequent. 

How slowly the 
train moved on. So I 
fancied. Or was it in- 
deed fancy? No. We 
were coming to a 
station. Lights burned 
around us. I heard 
dimly the faint shriek 
of an engine. I: saw 
the station lamps. I 
nerved myself for a last 
effort. 

As I gazed in heart- 
felt thankfulness at the 
first flag on the plat- 
form the door, strained 
to the full with our 
weight flew open, and 
the maniac and I fell 
heavily to the ground 
locked struggling in 
each other’s arms. 

I knew no more. 

I awoke, after I knew not how long, to fnd myself in darkness. 
I also found that I was in motion. Putting out my hand | felt so 
cramped and stiff I could not move my wrists. 

The conveyance in which I lay helpless jogged on smoothly. 
My ears, acuter for the other perceptions being dulled, detected the 
regular footfall of four men. 

Others walked beside them. I was in a stretcher on my way to 
the infirmary, of course. ; 

But why had they bound me? Voices began to come to my 
tingling ears. 

“Yes, he killed another gentleman and threw him out of the 
window, Found the body by the line they say.” 

“ And threw another out of the door at the station,” another 
policeman put in. 

“Was he killed ?” 

“Can't say.” Here we began to ascend a flight of steps. “He 
hadn’t come to, Some kind ladies had him taken to their house to 
bring him round.” 

I rolled over in my bonds with a roar of anger. 

“You fools,” I cried. ‘Oh you fools !” 

‘My heart jumped wildly as I heard doors being barred and 
unbarred behind me as they lifted me, heedless of my protestations, 
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SENTENTIOUS REMARKS—No. VII. 


“You observe my point,” snarled the tin-tack 
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along the echoing corridor. What I had heard disturbed me far 
more than my own pitiful plight. 

It mattered little that I was to be incarcerated as a lunatic; a 
short explanation would set that right. But to think of that awful 
creature, into whose shoes | had unfortunately stepped, at large. 

No doubt I more than looked my part, haggard and bloodstained 
as | was, and struggling for mastery over speech that came too 
quickly. It took a quarter of an hour to persuade those obstinate 
men. They smiled incredulously. They shook their heads at my 
story. Iwas examined by a doctor, who advised my detention for a 
few hours. At last they consented to accompany me, handcuffed as 
a precaution, to the house where my interesting acquaintance had 
been conveyed. It was plain they did not believeme. One carried 
a pistol, the other armed himself grimly with a police baton, which 
he took care to let me see. 

Delay followed on delay. We summoned a cab. The jehu looked 
at my disordered appearance and drove off whistling derisively. We 
decided to walk. They insisted on taking a short cut, which brought 
us out in an entirely wrong street. 

At last, fuming with impatience, I stood at the door of the house 
wondering what hideous scene might- not be enacting within. We 
listened; all was silent save the tinkling reverberation of my 
peremptory ring. They had consented to remove the handcuffs, 
though the more sus- 
picious of the two still 
covered me with his 


revolver. There was 
no response for a few 
seconds. 


“Force the door !” 
I cried inimpotentruge. 

At-.this point the 
door opened quietly 
and a trim old servant 
stood before us. 

SoV'OUS se anvaea a 
Tea eta stranger in the house ; 
Mca he has been in an 
accident,” I began. 

“Yes, sir. He's 
much better, sir, [ll 
fetch my mistress.” 
She departed slowly in 
list slippers. I breathed 
more freely; at any 
rate he had done no 
harm as yet. 

An old lady now 
appeared at the end of 
the corridor—an old 
lady with a gentle face 
beneath a snowy cap, 
scarce whiter than the 
soft hair that  sur- 
rounded it. She held 
up a warning finger. 

“You wish to see 
my patient. It would 
be unwise to disturb 
him now. The doctor has been and says he will do well.” 

“Where is he?” I cried. ‘1 must see him.” 

“No, no, I beg you. He is in a nice sleep, and you must not 
disturb him. Indeed, you must not go up there.” 

I had taken a stride across the hall; the other men followed 
partly to keep me in control, partly because my manner carried con- 
viction with it. 

“Pray do not wake him. He is well cared for. I assure you he 
is in good hands.” k 

I laid my hand on a door. 

“Ts this the toom, madame?” 

“Yes, yes.” She was almost in tears, poor lady. I opened the 
door quietly and as quickly closed it again. I had seen enough. 

From the cross-bar of the high four-poster my grim companion 
hung with such a look on the rigid and deathly features as will 
haunt me to my dying day. He had hanged himself in his bed 
clothes in a last spasm of maniacal energy. 

The old lady came up behind me. 

“Come away,” she begged me gently. “Iam taking good care 
of him.” 

I took her by the hand and turned her quietly from the door. 

“ Madame,” I said, ‘‘ your care is no longer needed.” 
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THE £12,000 NOTES CASE 


Mr. Marshall, the prominent Retford solicitor whose action is now the subject of official investigation in connection with certain bank 
notes which he alleged were stolen from him at a London hotel 
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ITALY BROUGHT TO LONDON 
The Italian Exhibition at Earl’s Court. 


NEW QUEEN’S COURT—AS IT IS ILLUMINATED AT NIGHT 
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THE IMPERIAL COURT--AS IT IS ILLUMINATED AT NIGHT 
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CELEBRITIES “FOUND OUT” 


Colonel Newnham-Davis at Aviary Cottage. 


“1 love animals” 


“lve shot big game in all parts of the world” “Il combine croquet and golf” 


Cop) right of “The Tatler” 
“So glad to see the last of you” 


“I'm a bit of a gourmand” “What might have been” 
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SOCIETY 


Goodwood Prospects.—To talk 
of Goodwood is to talk of the end 
of the season that is only beginning, 
but the London season ever seems 
only to have begun when the end 
looms in the distance. This year 
Goodwood races, which have of Jate 
years fallen somewhat from their 
ancient social glory, promise to be 
a very brilliant affair. The King 
and Queen will be present at Good- 
wood House, and numerous house 
parties are being arranged in the 
neighbourhood for the race week. 
Ascot prospects and the ball at 
Buckingham Palace, which will be 
the great social event of the season, 
are, however, monopolising imme- 
diate attention. 


A Musical Duchess. — The 
Duchess of Bedford is as devoted 
to the opera as the Duchess of 
Portland or Lily Duchess of Marl- 
borough. The duke as landlorJ of 
Covent Garden Theatre reserves to 
himself the box on the grand tier 
next to the royal box, and there the 
duchess may be seen frequently 
during the opera season. The 
opera and skating at Prince’s 
Rink are the two chief attractions 
of London for the duchess. She 
does not care for the ordinary whirl 
of society and parties present very 
little charm for her. When the 
season comes to an end, and after 
a short spell of yachting, the duke 
and duchess will go north for the shooting 
andsalmon-fishing. The duchess is an expert 
fisherwoman, and last year she fished w.th 
great success in the waters of the Meikleour, 
which the duke rented from Lord Lansdowne. 


The Man who Knows.-—If you go into 
Hyde Park any afternoon during the season 
and take a stroll down the Row it is a hundred 
to one you will hear the man * who knows 
everyone” pointing out by name to some 
country cousins the various social cc lebrities 
who drive by. Feeling sure that his listeners 
are entirely ignorant upon the subject he 
waxes bold and bestows names and titles upon 
people who have not the.remotest claim to 
them and comp'etely remodels the peerage. 
However, the country cousins go away quite 
satisfied that they have seen everyone, though 
it is small wonder that one of them remarked 
to her guide the other day that ‘photographs 
give you no idea of what people are like.” 


Sing Hey, Sing Ho, from the Land of 
Bears.—Lady Lily Greene, who is staying 
with her elder sister, Lady Mary Shelley, in 
Elm Park Gardeng, is the wife of our repre- 
sentative at Bette, where she has often 
walked by the bear pit in which the muni- 
cipal and emblematic bears are kept. Sir 
Conyngham Greene is an old Harrovian. He 
was in * Butler’s,’ and was there the chosen 


Week by Week. 


Whose play was produced by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
Camden Theatre last Monday. 
of Mr. Archibald Balfour and wife of the Colonial Secretary, 


IN TOWN AND 


© Elliott & Pry 
THE. HON. MRS. ALFRED LYTTELTON 


Mrs. 


whom she married in 1892 


He is 


chum of Mr. Justice Plunket Barton. 
a very tall Irishman, and Lady Lily is Irish 


too. She is a Stopford, a daughter of the 
Earl of Courtown, and of this same family 
are the Rey. Frederick, King’s Chaplain, and 
Mr. “ Bertie,” who started the famous dress- 
making establishment. Miss Claire Stopford, 
the daughter of Winifred Countess of Arran 
by her first marriage, who is one of the popu- 
lar dancing partners of the day, is a cousin of 
Lady Lily. Sir Conynham Greene has done 
very well in diplomacy. He was not quite a 
match for President Kruger, but then few were. 


Tableaux Vivants. — Those who have 
never taken part in tableaux vivants are 
usually impressed with the notion that such 
performances are very easy to accomplish and 
that nothing more is required of the per- 
formers than a capacity for remaining still. 
As a matter of fact the production of a good 
living picture takes in many cases far more 
careful rehearsing than an ordinary theatrical 
performance, and perhaps for that reason 
tableaux vivants are not very popular among 
society people. Lady Granby and Lady Henry 
Bentinck are among the comparatively few 
smart people who can figure successfully in 
tableaux vivants, and are, by the way, assist- 
ing at those to be given shortly at the Im- 
perial Theatre in aid of the East-end parish 
of Bromley-by-Bow. 
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A Hint for the Hospital Fétes. 
—What with tableaux and living 
bridge and the various other devices 
already adopted by the promoters 
of this summer’s fétes in aid of the 
hospitals invention must be pretty 
nearly exhausted. At all events it 
would be difficult to indicate offhand 
anything absolutely new and 
original, though one might easily 
suggest something sensational which 
had already been done. ‘Take, for 
example, the idea which startled 
the crowd at a Parisian /éte cham- 
pétre at the Trianon some three 
years ago. A princess came down 
dressed as a’ shepherdess with a 
herd of real but diminutive cows 
and a picturesyue herdsman to look 
after them. It was a magnificent 
bit of realism artistically carried 
out, and the crowd and M. Carolus 
Duran — especially M. Carolus 
Duran—enthusiastically applauded. 
-London, however, is not Paris. | 
once mentioned the idea to a man 
who almost lives in bazaars. ‘ My 
dear fellow,” he said in deprecating 
tones, “we can’t always secure the 
Agricultural Hall” ; and up to the 
present my brilliant suggestion has 
not been carried out. 


A Peeress of Kent.—Lord and 
Lady Amherst, who have just come 
to their fine house in Wilton Terrace 
—a very short strect of about three 
large houses leading from Lord 
Ancaster’s villa in Belgrave Square to Wilton 
Crescent—are but seldom seen in town. 
They spend most of their time at Montreal, 
in Kent, or in Scotland, and only come to 
London for a short time in the season. Lady 
Amherst is the daughter of Mr. Edmund 
Probyn, who owns a considerable estate in 
Gloucestershire, and married, as his second 
wife, the grandfather of the present Earl of 
Lisburne; after her first husband’s death 
she married Lord Amherst. She is uni- 
versally recognised as one of the handsomest 
ladies in Kent, which rathcr prides itself on 
the beauty of its women. At the end of the 
season Lord and Lady Amherst will go to 
Scotland for deerstalking and salmon-fishing. 


Dancing at Hotels.—The fashion of giving 
dances at hotels is growing upon us, and some 
of the most successful balls this season have 
been given at the Hyde Park Hotel. Itisa 
fashion imported from Paris, where some few 
years ago all the smartest dances were given 
at hotels. The fashion has its advantages 
no doubt; it saves a hostess a great deal of 
trouble both before and after the dance, and 
it is often easier to provide better dancing 
room at an hotel than in a private house ; but 
there is an atmosphere of publicity about a 
dance at an hotel that many people dislike 
and which some scrupulously refuse to 
encounter, 
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The Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth” at Court 


Mrs. Clayton Glyn, who made her literary reputation with ‘‘The Visits of Elizabeth,” is the daughter of the late Mr. Douglas Sutherland of Toronto. She 

married in 1892 Mr. Clayton Glyn of Sheering Hall, Harlow, Essex. In ‘‘Who's Who” we care told that she is ‘‘fond of everything that appeals to the 

artistic sense, and is extremely clever in the arrangement of anything decorative, whether clothes, pictures, or furniture.” The present portrait is taken 
as she appeared when presented at Court 
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“Lady Violet Greville.’—The literary 
pseudonym has something to answer for. A 
few days ago I met a man who was quite 
indignant because he was unable to find 
“Lady Violet Greville” in the pages of 
Burke or Debrett. There was a Miss Violet 
Greville, he said, fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
but she has been Mrs. Alistair Hay this many 
a day; and he concluded accordingly that 
“ Lady Violet” was as bad as a baronet in 
assuming a rank te which her title was 


MRS. GEORGE MARJORIBANKS 


Who took part in the tableaux vivants at the Imperial Theatre on 


Monday last 


doubtful. I was able to assure him that 
“Lady Violet Greville” is really entitled to 
higher rank than her pen name indicates, for 
she is none other than Lady Greville, the tall 
and graceful mother of Mrs. “ Atta ” Hay, and 
herself the daughter of a ducal line. Before 
her marriage she was Lady Violet Graham, 
and she is a sister of the Duke of Montrose. 
Nobody who reads her fersifage in the 
press would imagine that she has a big son 
like Captain Ronald Greville to be proud 
of. Lady Greville is a cultured, soft-voiced, 
sample of the society woman who writes, but 
she is also. fond of the open air and was an 
expert and persistent cyclist when the bicycle 
was all the fashion and before it was super- 
seded by the motor car. Probably she could 
not help being distinguished. She is a 
daughter. of that celebrated personage, the 
late Caroline Duchess of Montrose. 


Society on the Concert Platform.—Lady 
Maud Warrender, who is singing at the Life- 
boat Concert at the Queen’s Hall to-night on 
the same platform with Madame Melba and 
many other distinguished artists, is one of the 
cleverest amateur musicians of the day. She 
is a sister of Lord Shaftesbury and married 
Lord Warrender ten years ago. Lady Maud, 
like Princess Henry of Pless, Miss Muriel 
Wilson, Mrs. James, and Mrs. Ronald, has 
no need to put anything by for a wet day. 
All these ladies have a gift in their voices and 
histrionic power that would make their 
fortunes at any theatre to which they gave 
their services. 


The Tragedy of the Longs.—Mr. Cuth- 
bert Long, who accidentally shot himself while 
handling a revolver the other day whilst 
serving with his regiment in South Africa, is 
a member of a family over which firearms 
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exercise a tragic influence. A few years ago 
Mr. Long’s brother, who was a subaltern in 
the Yorkshire Light Infantry, accidentally 
shot his younger sister while showing her the 
mechanism of a new gun. When the war 
broke out he proceeded with his reziment to 
South Africa, where 
he was simply riddled 
with bullets at Modder 
River. It was said at 
the time that remorse 
for the accident which 
killed his sister weighed 
so heavily on him that 
he needlessly exposed 
himself to the fire of 
the Boers, 


Society in a Drain 
Pipe.—I read an 
account the other day 
of a thrilling melo- 
drama in a South 
London theatre © in 
which the villain mur- 
ders his victim by the 
aid of sewer gas—not 
a very savoury method 
of murder—but in 
America they have 
found even a more 
novel method of using 
a drain pipe A 
Brooklyn women’s 
club, lately on the 
look-out for a new 
sensation, gave a 
sumptuous dinner in a new sewer 5 ft. under 
ground. The guests did not appear in 
evening dress but were arrayed in rubber 
cloaks, hoods, and gloves. Truly the Ameri- 
cans are an enterprising nation. 


The Cab Strike—I do not fancy that 
the cabby’s difficulties are to be settled by 
strikes. No doubt the amounts charged by 
many of the cab proprietors do not leave the 
unfortunate drivers much opportunity of earn- 
ing a living wage, but the truth is that the 
hansom cab is becoming more or less of 
an anachronism; the 
very persons who used 
to be cabby’s best 
friends nowadays drive 
their own motor cars. 
But the motor car is 
not the cabby’s only 
enemy, the telephone 
has also seriously inter- 
fered with his trade. 
Ten or twelve years 
ago what were known 
as “urgent fares” were 
a source of profit to the 
Lendon cabmen, but 
1atterly the urgent mes- 
sage is delivered over 
the telephone wires. If 
the piping times are 
ever to return to the 
cabdriver it will only 
be by a combination 
of two circumstances 
not likely to take place 
at present—a reduction 
of the minimum fare 
to 6d. and a reduction 
of 30 per cent. in the 
number of cabs, 
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“Gay Gordons.”—I am told that Lady 
Granville Gordon and the child, Cicely 
Margaret, who was the cause of so much com- 
motion a little time ago, are now living in 
Paris, where the King’s writ does not run. 
Lady Granville Gordon is a fair American 
whose first husband was Mr. Fred Close, a 
Yankee from Minnesota, and her second, 
Mr. Christian Frederic Gordon, Lord Gran- 
ville Gordon’s cousin. Lord Granville 
Gordon, who is heir to the Marquisate of 
Huntly, was also married before. His first 
wife was a Miss Roe, a charming Irishwoman 
from dear, dirty Dublin who died just four 
years ago, leaving a lovely daughter of 
twenty, who is very much liked in society. 
Miss Armyne Gordon, as might be expected 
of the child of such a seasoned sportsman, 
excels in outdoor games. At golf, curling, 
and skating she can hold her own with any 
member of her sex, and with the possible 
exception of Lady Constance  Stewart- 
Richardson I doubt if there is any woman 
in society who can excel her in swimming. 
She has a hobby for dogs, and at one time 
went in a good deal for chows. Her 
only surviving brother is in the Scots 
Guards. 


Viceregal Guests. — The return of Lord 
Curzon reminds me of a story I heard some 
time ago which is rather a reflection on his 
usually ; reternatural shrewdness. A fashion- 
able couple it seems came touring in the gc r- 
geous East, the man bearing an American 
name redolent of dollars, and the woman, 
handsome and fascinating, a real continental 
countess. They were taken up by the vice- 
regal entourage and entertained by the Viceroy 
himself. One day they departed to be further 
féted in Siam, and shortly after came disquiet- 
ing information from Europe and America. It 
turned out that the real owner of the respect- 
able name the viceregal guest had borrowed 
was still in New York, and the people who 
had cashed the tourist’s drafts to the tune of 
something like 410,000 are sti]l waiting for 
the money—not to mention the many others 
whose credulity had been abused. I believe 
the rascal afterwards had the misfortune to 
meet somewhere in the States the man whose 
name he had hesmirched and eventually got 
about three months in prison for a minor 
offence. 


Lallie Charles 


MISS PEARL COUPLAND 


Who took part in the tableaux vivants at the Imperial Theatre on 


Monday last 
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The First Meet of the Coaching Club in Hyde Park. 


SIR FREDERICK BANBURY, M.P. 


SIR FREDERICK AND LADY COOK MR. AND MRS. E. D. STERN 


MR. B. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS AND MRS. GORDON CAPTAIN QUINTON DICK AND HON. MRS. LAMB 
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MR. GILBERT’S TOPSY-TURVY WHIMSIES IN *“ HARLEQUIN A 


MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH AND MR. O. B. CLARENCE 


As the aristocratic nurse and the parson of St. Parabola’s 


MR. SYDNEY VALENTINE AND MR. BOURCHIER MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 


As the judge (transformed into a pantaloon) and the colonel (who becomes a clown) She is the daughter of the Earl of Harrow, becomes a nurse, and in order to | 
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THE FAIRY’S DILEMMA” AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 


MiSS VIOLET VANBRUGH AND MR. O. B. CLARENCE 


Whom the fairy and the demon turn respectively into columbine and harlequin 


The pictures are by Lizzie Caswall Smith, 309, Oxford Street, W. 


UGH AS THE COLUMBINE MR. JERROLD ROBERTSHAW AND MISS JESSIE BATEMAN 


to suit the purposes of the demon and the fuiry is converted into a columbine ‘As the Demon Alcohol and the Fairy Rosebud, who change the mortals into pantomime types 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


New Plays.—With Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son’s production at the Duke of York’s, Mr. 
Murray Carson’s at the Avenue, and Se7- 
geant Brue at the Strand the labours of the 
first-nighters are almost at an end. The 
season has been extraordinarily poor in 
quality ; why, I cannot say. Mr. Tree and 
Sir Charles Wyndham have fallen back on 
revivals, while Mr. George Edwardes has 
found La Poupée and The Duchess of 
Danizic exhausted. Meanwhile The Orchid 
is as crowded as ever even in these hot 
summer evenings when playgoing is no joke. 

The Fascination of a Stage Door.—The 
Gaiety stage door seems as fascinating as the 
stage itself. I can understand “ Johnnies ” 
hanging round it, but I find the crowd which 
lingers at the Gaiety is composed mainly of 
well-to-do young women, who linger lovingly 
till the players pass across the pavement to 


Ellis & Walery ' 
MISS DAISY DENVIL 


In The Orchid at the Gaiety 


their cabs. Mr. Tree has always a crowd of 
admirers waiting at His Majesty’s stage door 
in Charles Street. I never see these knots 
of devotees except on Saturday afternoons, 
from which I am inclined to think they are 
composed mainly of suburban  star-gazers, 
The true Londoner is more d/asé to these 
innocent joys. 


Lord Suffolk’s Amateurs.—The company 
of amateurs commanded by the Earl of 
Suffolk begin a series of three performances 
of A Country Girl at the Court Theatre 
to-day in aid of the Alexandra Hospital. 
The company, as I recently noted, has been 
performing at Lord Suffolk’s place, Chariton 
Park, Malmesbury. Lord Suffolk is seven- 
and-twenty and’ unmarricd. He bears the 
middle name of Paget, which is the sur- 
name of that other stage-struck peer, Lord 
Anglesey 


"Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
MR. FRED KAYE 


As Sir Peter Loftus in The Cingalee at Daly's 


Ellis & Walery 
LORD SUFFOLK (in 4 Country Girl) 


In the part created by Mr. Fred Kaye at Daly’s 
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The Art of ‘ Resting.” —I recently ex- 
pressed wonder how actors live when they are 
“resting.” A correspondent says: “This isa 
big question, though the euphemism, ‘ resting,’ 
does not always mean that the actor is out of 
work or that he is out of work all the time. 
For example, some players whilst they are 
waiting for better engagements often, I am 
assured, play in stock companies or form 
“scratch ’ companies to play in small towns, 
In summer they may be often recognised by 
other actors as ‘nigger minstrels’ at the 
seaside, and sometimes they sing there or 
play sketches either under their own names 
or in assumed ones. I know some popular 
comedians who do this every summer. There 
are others who advertise in the theatrical 
papers about this time that they are dis- 
engaged, say, until August or September, who 
yet form little companies of their own and 


Elid; & Walery 4 
MISS DAISY HOLLY 


In The Orchid at the Gaiety 


play in a piece written, perhaps, by the lead- 
ing actors at provincial theatres which keep 
their doors open in summer. 


In Second-rate Companies.—“ I could give 
you the names of well-known actors who are 
‘resting’ and still play in some perennial 
‘attraction’ at second-rate provincial theatres, 
No doubt, too, as Mr. Wilson Barrett lately 
said, many actors and actresses who have 
played ‘lead’ are glad to accept small parts 
in his and other companies, in melodrama at 
Drury Lane, and in ballet at the Empire or the 
Alhambra. I daresay that many of these 
advertise that they are out of work. I know, 
of course, that there are many others for whom 
this explanation is inadequate. It is’ pro- 
bably true that one-half the actors and 
actresses do not know how the other half live. 
‘Resting,’ however, euphemistic though it ke, 
is sometimes too euphemistic.” 
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MISS JESSIE BATEMAN AS THE FAIRY, “ROSEBUD” 


In her Dressing-room at the Garrick Theatre. 


Photignaph by H. G. Hoitsoll, copyright of “ Ine Tatier® 

Miss Jessie Bateman, who is playing the part of the fairy, Rosebud, in Mr. Gilbert's amusing domestic drama, Harlequin and the Fairy's Lilemma, curiously enough began 

her career in fairyland, for as quite a little girl she played the part of Cobweb in Mr. Benson's production of A Midsummer Night's Dream at the Globe Theatre. Miss 
Bateman has also figured as Puck and Titania. Of recent years her work has been confined mainly to drawing-room comedy of various types 
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MISS DAISY STRATTON 


Who has toured with Gaiety companies. She has been 
six vears on the stage 


Mr. Mansell.—Mr. Richard Mansell, who 
has joined Mr. Napoleon Lambelet in bring- 
ing the Greek company to London, has done 
excellent work for Mr. E. G. Saunders at the 
Coronet, which has become a home for all 
sorts of interesting experiments in drama. 
Did it not give us the Japanese players and 
introduce Veronigue2 He has heen con- 
nected with the stage for nearly forty years, 
and produced Chilferic at 
the Lyceum in 1870. M-. 
Mansell, who may often be 
seen dining in little cafés in 
Soho, -wears the biggest 
sombrero in London. — Mr. 
Lambelet, who is a Greek by 
birth, introduced himself to 
us as the composer of Zhe 
Yashmak at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in March, 1897. 


Sir Henry.—Sir Henry 
Irving ends his tour with 
Becket at Bristol on Saturday. 
The only occasion when he 
is to be seen this year in Lon- 
don is at the Clement Scott 
matinée at His Majesty’s. 


Miss Ruth Vincent. — 
Miss Ruth Vincent by the 
production of Veronigue at 
the Apollo once more comes 
into her own kingdom. Not 
only does she here show what 
a charming actress she is, 
what a delightful singer was 
nearly lost to our lyric stage— 
for Miss Vincent when study- 
ing at Paris was _ strongly 
advised to seek her fortune in 
grand opera and none other 
—but she actually gives a 
value to all her scenes in 
Veronigue that might easily 
have been missed even ina 
very successful performance 
of the work. 


The Savoy as a School 
—The best schooji that 
England has ever had for the 
cultivation of  light-opera 
artists, namely, the Savoy 
Theatre during the Gilbert and Sullivan era, 
was the academy that shaped the career of 
Miss Vincent. It is true she studied privately 
before D’Oyly Caite engaged her, but it was the 
Savoy that influenced and made effective use 
of the young singer—she was only seventeen 
when she entered there—and two months after 
she had signed on she succeeded Madame Ika 
Palmy as the prima donna of the company. 


MR. 


Marie Lean 


MR. “DICK” MANSELL 


The veteran manager who has brought the Greek 
company to London 


Her Marriage.—It was an ordeal to 
have to’ step into the position held by 
great public favourites and to be judged 
there by the exacting patrons of the house in 
accordance with the high standards of its 
traditions. But she came through it all right, 
making a big success as Elsie Maynard in the 
revival of Zhe Veomen of the Guard. During 
the three and a half years that Miss Vincent 


Louis Saul Langfer 


GERALD LAWRENCE AND MRS. CECIL RALEIGH IN 


With Sir Henry Irving on tour. Mrs. Raleigh plays the part oc Queen Eleanor, originally 
created by Miss Ellen Terry, and Mr, Lawrence is the King, Henry II, 


remained at the Savoy, playing in revivals or 
productions of, amongst other operas, The 
Sorcerer, H.M.S. Pinafore, The Beauty 
Stone, The Gondoliers,and The Lucky Star, 
she made herself a distinct favourite generally, 
and must also have done so in a particular 
instance, for she married Captain John Fraser 
of the “Horse Guards as the sequence of 
another engagement. 
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MISS NELLIE MALCOLM 


This bright young player has done a great deal of 
excellent work 


In Paris and New York.—Then followed 
a year in Paris, studying with M. Bouthry, 
who Miss Vincent thinks is the finest master 
in the world. On her return to London she 
made many appearances on the concert plat- 
form, but remained away from the stave until 
April 25 last year, when she originated the 
part of Mcrva Sunningdale in Ze AWedal ana 
the Maié at the Lyric. There she made a 
distinct personal success in 
spite of the play’s failure to 
secure a long run. Last 
autumn Miss Vincent went to 
New York to resume the 
same part and made the most 
favourable impression on 
American audiences. She 
only came back to London a 
few weeks ago, and here it is 
to be hoped she will long 
remain, 


Nervousness. — Notwith- 
standing her experience Miss 
Vincent says she is nervous 
every night when making hir 
entrance on the stage ; some- 
times the feeling is so acute 
that her hands become as 
cold as ice, but when the time 
comes to sing fear passes 
away and she has quite got 
over it for the night. For 
the stage she has a genuine 
love, and she shows it. For 
her home at West Hampstezd, 
and her garden there and her 
dogs, Miss Vincent says she 
also has some love to spare. 


Madame Clara Butt.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennerley 
Rumford have been put to 
considerable inconvenience 
and unnecessary — trouble 
wing toa rumour having got 
broad that Mrs. Runiford 
was not in good health and 
that she contemplated giving 
engagements — until 
This rumour is 
absolutely incorrect. | Mrs. 
Rumford (Madame Clara 
Butt) is in the best of health, but she wishes 
to obtain a fair amount of rest after her long 
and exacting tour in the provinces. The 
public as a rule do not in the least under- 
stand what a strain upon the nervous system 
it is to sing in four or five different towns 
each week. London (in the season) is not 
the place for her to find that rest which is 
absolutely necessary after her tour. 


“ BECKET ” up all 
November. 
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THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE—-IN COMIC OPERA. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Nellie Sauray played the part of the Empress Josephine in The Duchess of Dantsic at the Lyric Theatre. The piece will shortly go on tour 
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REE TALE 


Ellis & Watery 
THE GREEK TRAGEDIENNE 


Mdlle. Smilto, who stages Sophocles's plays 


Music as a Universal Language. — 
London is simply crammed with foreign artists 
at this moment, most of them being musical 
people. Music has the immense advantage 
over the mere spoken word that it is a 
universal language, at least to Westerners. It 
is not necessary to understand Russian to feel 
Tschaikowsky intensely, whereas if M. Arens, 
the Russian tenor at Covent Garden, were to 
speak instead of sing the part 
of Tannhiauser in his native 
tongue scarcely one of his 
audience could follow him. 


The Polyglot Opera.— 
Covent Garden in the season 
is a veritable Tower of Babel, 
although perhaps the majority 
of the artists have in these 
days become German. The 
Italians are represented by 
Caruso and Scotti, France by 
Journet and Renaud, Belgium 
by Gilibert, Holland by Van 
Rooy, Denmark by Herold, 
Russia by Arens, while Ger- 
many, or at least the German- 
speaking countries, has a 
great many representatives. 
America sends charming Miss 
Alice Nielsen and Miss 
Suzanne Adams and Australia 
is responsible for the’ melli- 
fluous Melba, 


At Covent Garden. —The operas at Covent 
Garden have been mainly repetitions during 
the last week, for the lurid Za Yosca was 
unfortunately not revived as at first purposed. 
M. Arens made an excellent impression as 
Tannhauser, and Herr Rains also did ex- 
tremely well in the same opera. Madame 
Melba has been gratified by the revival of 


Our Cosmopolitan 


Entertainers. 


La Boheme, which is singularly well suited 
to her methods. We are promised a novelty 
in the shape of M. Saint-Siens’s Hé/éne, 
which was recently produced at Monte Carlo. 

Fraulein Destinn.—Fraulein Destinn has 
made quite an excellent impression at the 
Opera. She plays such parts as Donna Anna, 


ssa : 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN 


In Mozart’s charming opera, Don Giovanm, at Covent Garden 


Nedda, Elsa, Santuzza, Eva, and Elizabeth. She 
has made a great success in Germany with 
Carmen, Mignon, and Aida, and her reappear- 
ancein 7e Flying Dutchman at the Bayreuth 
performance last year made her quite famous. 
Fraulein Destinn goes back to the Opera 
House in Berlin after her season at Covent 
Garden. 


Vandyk 
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AN ITALIAN PRIMA DONNA 


Madame Russ is to sing in Aida and Ballo in Maschera 


A Greek ‘“ Tragedy.”—lf it had not been 
for its good humour the appearance of a crowd 
of people at the doors of the Court Theatre 
on Monday evening last week would have 
been an unintentional “ tragedy,” for the doors 
were shut and there was no Mdlle. Smilto, no 
Sophocles, and no £/ectva. The represen- 
tative of Mr. J. H. Leigh (who owns the 
theatre) was most apologetic, explaining 
that the Greeks were to be tenants 
only. Mr. Courtenay of the Ze/egraph 
was one of the first critics to arrive. 
Mr. William Archer came armed with 
texts of the vectra. I did not, how- 
ever, see Mr. Walkley. Had he been 
there | am sure he would have been 
inclined to swear—in Greek. 


Two Big Charity Concerts. — 
Everybody will be at the Queen’s Hall 
to-night, where the great concert 
organised by Mr. Iles for the Saturday 
Lifeboat Fund is given. Madame Melba 
is one of the great attractions. Another 
notable concert will be given at Statford 
House on Friday on behalf of the poor 
of Whitechapel. The following artists 
are generously giving their services : 
Madame Melba, Miss Louise Dale, 
Mrs. Swinton, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
Signor Caruso, M. Arens, Signor 
Scotti, Mr. Hamilton Earle, and M. 
Johannes Wolff. 


At the Hippodrome.—Nearly all the 
entertainers at the Hippodrome are foreigners. 
First we have the Frenchwoman, Madlle. 
Nydia, who under the glamour of hypnotism 
plays music on a piano and organ, although 
she is not told the name of the piece. The 
Kaufmanns are still riding their bicycles, and 
the troup of acrobats are excellent. I may 
note that Marcelline is a Spaniard. 


Biograph Studio 


MR. LAWRENCE ROBBINS 


This baritone made his début at the AZolian Hall on 
April 27, He is the brother of Miss Lettice Fairfax 


FRAULEIN DESTINN 


Who has made a great success at Covent Garden, 
especially in Wagnerian opera 
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MR. CHARLES W. CLARK 


The American baritone who gave a recital at the 
fEolian Hall yesterday 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A HOSPITAL NURSE. 


*“*! make up the cot. It is most important that it should be comfortably 
made up” 


‘| bind the wrist of my little patient. He is a brave little fellow and 
bears it quietly” 


“IT very much enjoy an interesting book, but 
after a hard morning’s work | am afraid this is 


often 


“I feel his pulse without disturbing him” 
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my attitude towards the literature of 
the day” 


“I give my patient his evening dose” 


CAE RATE ke 


PIPER OF THE GORDONS 


The banneret on the pipes is blazoned heraldically 
with the regimental crest 


Irish Pipes.—One of the most interesting 
features of the Irish Celtic revival is the 
reappearance of the Irish pipes. There are 
two kinds of Irish pipes—the “ war pipes ” 
and the “union pipes,” the: latter being a 
development of the former and a much more 
perfect instrument. | The ‘last record of 
the Irish pipes in battle was in the Irish 
brigade at Fontenoy. It is carious that 
no attempt has been made to revive them 
for the Irish Guards though, perhaps, such 
an introduction would fail to favour them 
in the eyes of the Celtic circle. The Irish 
war pipes differ only slightly from the 
better-known Scots pipes. The union 
pipes have a range of two octaves. The 
wind is supplied by a bellows held under 
the right arm, the player being in a sitting 
position. An example of these pipes was 
seen in Zhe Emerald Isle at the Savoy. 
A recent authority points out that the 
piper was looked upon as an important 
personage in the Irish army, and “ his 
fall was regarded of an equal loss as that 
of an officer.” 

Scots Pipes. — A remnant of this 
feeling 1emains in the fact that although a 
bandsman of the British Army puts down 
his brass a combatant in 
warfare, a piper remains a piper. In 
addition to the Highland. regiments and 
the Scots Guards some of our Goorkha 
resiments use pipers and even a tartan. 


and becomes 


The Locus Classicus.—The Jocus classi- 
cus of the bagpiper is unquestionably 
Alexander Fishers funny verses, “ Ta Cran 
Hielin Pagpipe.” Fisher, who was born in 
1788 and died 
in 1852, 
a tobacconist 
in Glasgow. 
He exhibited 
just a touch of 
that slight 


was 


KO ClO eG 4 


Pipes—Irish and Scots. 


Nk E J 
Ellis & Watery 


THE IRISH PIPES 


As played by Mr. H. A. Lytton in The Emerald 
Isle at the Savoy 


always shown, but his verses are funny. 
Here are two of them :— 


You'll may spoke o’ ta fittle, you'll may prag o! ta flute, 

Ay an’ clafer o' pynas, pass trumis, clairnet, an’ lute, 

Put ta far pestest music you'll may heard, or will fan, 

Is ta kreat Hielan pagpipe, ta kran Hielan pagpipe, ta 
prite o’ ta lan’. 


DArey 


AN IRISH HARPIST FOR ST. LOUIS 


Miss Lilley Foley is singing in the Irish theatre at the St. Louis 


Exhibition. She is also a fine dancer 


Fan ta Greek wi’ him's pibrochs sharmed Allister Mhor, 

And made him’s heart merry, and made him's heart scre, 

Made him greet like a children’s, and swore like a man, 

Was't his lyre ?—'twas ta pagpipe, ta kran Hielan pagpipe, 
ta prite o’ ta lan’. 


m O 
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A PIPER OF THE SCOTS GUARDS 


Pipe-Major Forsyth of the 2nd Battalion of the 
Scots Guards 


The Irish Language.—I am enabled to 
give a specimen of the alphabet of the old 
Irish Janguage. It will be noticed that one 
set has a dot above certain letters. These 
dots effect certain changes thus :— 


a—accented or long—a—aw 

b—aspirated b -u or w, so that the letter sounds 
like u or w 

c—aspirated as in chin or loch 

d—aspirated with guttural sound not in English 

f—aspirate is silent 

g—aspirated, like ‘‘gh"’ in 
broad vowel, like ‘“y" 
vowel 

i—as in ‘‘ keen” 

I—accented as in ‘‘plane,"’ and so on 


“lough” before a 
before a slender 


I do not think my English readers have 
any idea of the enthusiasm with which this 
language is being learned. lish may be 
found side by side with English on shops. 
The corporations of several towns have 
decreed that the naming of. the streets 
should be bilingual, and Irish papers 
devote at least one column to prose and 
verse in the older language. ‘The sales of 
books in Irish run into hundreds of thou- 
sands. Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr. O’Neal 
Russell, and Mr. W. P. Ryan are con- 
stantly writing in the newspapers in that 
tongue. There are those in Ireland 
well as in England who plead that utili- 
tarianism is not served by this revival of 
a language that seemed on a fair way to 
extinction and that the Irish people would 
be better employed in learning one of the 
other European Janguages—French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish—which are so much in voyue 
in the world’s great marts. Against this, 
however, it is claimed that a dual language 
from infancy sharpens the intelligence of a 
people and 
qualifies them 
to hold. their 
own if thrown 
into 
world as 
against the 


as 


po sou 


ORs © U 


another 


contempt for 
the Celt that 
the Lowland 
SvE@e INANE 


A B Cc D E 


F G Hiaal L M N O 


WHAT THE 


IRISH ALPHABET LOOKS LIKE 
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average’ boy of 
another land 
who knows but 
one tongue, 
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OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland? 


nection with this competition, and the sending to us of a photograph 
by any competitor must be taken as implying full permission for us 
to publish the photograph. No social distinction will be made, and 


of; bis competition started in our issue of May 18 and will run for 

twelve weeks in all. All intending competitors have to do is to 
send in a phc-tograph of any pretty child, either their own or the child 
of any of their relations or friends. Any competitor 
may send in as many photographs as he or she 
pleases, but each photograph must be accompanied 
by a full set of twelve coupons, one of which will 
appear during each week the competition lasts. A 
coupon will be found each week on the last page of 
THE TATLER, 2.2, the page facing the inside back 
cover. 

As “child” is a somewhat indefinite term, it has 
been decided that no photograph of a boy or girl over 
twelve years of age will be considered by the judges 
in this comp tition. In all there will be three 
prizes, which will be awarded in order to the senders 
of what are adjudged to be the three prettiest chil- 
dren. The task of deciding which are the three 
prettiest children will be undertaken by Lady Conan 
Doyle, the wife of the creator of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” 
and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, wife of the distinguished 
novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be 
regarded as absolutely final. Each photograph sent 
in must have written clearly on the back of it the 
name and address of the sender as well as the full name and 
address of the original of the photograph. 


FIRST PRIZE—A SOLID SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


the child of a gardener will have as good a chance of a prize as 
the child of a duke. Photographs will only be received between 


Photographs may be taken either 
by professional or amateur photo- 
graphers, but in all cases they 
must be non-copyright. For the 
benefit of those who perhaps do 
not understand what this means 
I may repeat what I said last 
week. Roughly speaking, the 
law concerning photographs is 
this: If you have a photograph 
taken by a professional photo- 
grapher and pay him for it the 
copyright is yours; that is to 
say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you 
do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the 
property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to 
have it published. We reserve 
to ourselves the right to publish 
without payment any photograph 
or photographs received in con- 


Wednesday, August 10, and Tues- 
day, August 16, 1904. 

Unlike some of our previous 
prize puzzles this competition 
requires no special knowledge, no 
deep thinking, and no consulting of 
reference books. The only qualifi- 
cation needed is the possession of 
a photograph of a pretty child. | 
hope all competitors will carefully 
read every word on this page and 
abstain from worrying the editor 
with unnecessary questions. Above 
all things competitors should bear 
in mind the date of sending in 
their photographs. 

This competition began in our 
issue of May 18, but there is still 
time to enter for it as last week’s 
number can be obtained either 
direct from the publishers, Great 
New Street, E.C., or from any 
bookstali or newsagent. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and Coffee Service 
with Hot-water Jug 


SECOND PRIZE—A LADY’S DRESSING BAG 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., for 
the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English silver work. Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut-glass bottles mounted in massive “* Repoussé ” 
sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth 
brush, shoe horn, button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s companion com- 
plete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles and Sheffield steel. The leather 
fittings comprise stationery case, pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel 
case, purse, housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink pot, match box, 
folding spirit Jamp, and leather-covered folding curling tongs with ivory handles, Valued 
at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 
A Diamond Daisy Pattern Necklet 


THIRD PRIZE—A DIAMOND NECKLET 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


With loop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted in best quality gold. 
Valued at £35 
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A Complicated Question.—The unfor- 
tunate dispute between a leading first-class 
county and one of its most capable pro- 
fessionals, which up to the time of writing 
does not appear to have been satisfactorily 
adjusted, brings very prominently into 
notice the somewhat complicated question 
of winter pay. The practice of subsidising 
professionals during the winter months is 
no novelty; the custom has prevailed in 
Yorkshire for years and has been adopted 
by other first-class counties but has not 
always worked out too smoothly. There 
is no doubt !that the question is now 
assuming proportions which necessitate 
immediate settlement, as the balance 
sheets of the first-class counties show 
that some curtailment of winter wage is 
imperative owing to the heavy burden at 
present added to the expenditure which 
taxes to its limit the resources of finance 
committees. Owing to its personal nature 
it is scarcely a matter to be adjudicated 
upon by the new M.C.C. advisory com- 
mittee, since, were drastic rules for winter 
wage drawn up, they might tend towards 
interference with the liberty of the subject. 
The question, however, appears to be 
fairly easy of solution if county committees 
would definitely combine in insisting upon 
employment (of a nature of which they 
could approve} being obtained by their 
pensioners and adding to the emoluments so 
obtained in proportion as each case deserved ; 
in fact, to set their faces entirely against winter 
loafing, so obviously demoralising as to need 
no discussion. 


Aimless Cricket.—If the present erratic 
weather continues the space devoted to notes 
on cricket in the weekly papers will have to 
be considerably curtailed because practically 
there is no cricket to write about. In the 
Sportsman last Monday week I read the 
following headings in one of the pages 
devoted to county cricket: ‘‘No Definite 
Issue,” “ A Tame Finish,” ‘‘ A Drawn Match,” 
“Rain Ruins the Match.’ On Wednesday 
morning the cricket news was even briefer, 
being all compressed into three words, ‘‘ No 
Cricket Yesterday.” The only cricket I have 
seen this season has been at Lord’s and 
the Oval, and at neither places did | 
find the play very exhilarating. Nobody 
except the weather was to blame for the 
exceeding dulness of the Middlesex and 
Gloucestershire match, but after Jessop’s 
innings it seemed entirely aimless as there 
never was even a most remote possibility 
of the game being brought to a definite con- 
clusion. One always looks for go and bright- 
ness in any match in which either Middlesex 
or Gloucester is taking part, but the weather 
at Lord’s when these two counties met was 
of a kind that damped the enthusiasm of 
players and spectators alike. 


The Brothers Keigwin.—R. P. Keigwin, 
who played a good innings of 64 for Cam- 
bridge the other day against London County, 
although he has never done anything very 
big in important cricket, has a wonderful 
first-wicket record with his brother in college 
matches. In consecutive matches for Peter- 
house R. P. and H. D. Keigwin have made 
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318, 107, 127, and 244 for the first wicket. 
In the first of these matches against Fitz- 
william Hall, H. D. made r4o, not out, and 
his brother 124, not out, while their first- 
wicket stand of 244 was accomplished against 
Trinity Hall after the latter had closed their 
innings with the total of 242 for five wickets. 
Of course, the number of men who like 
W. N. Roe were giants in college matches 
at both Oxford and Cambridge is fairly large, 
but I do not remember any other case of two 
brothers persistently distinguishing themselves 
in college games as the Keigwins have been 
doing recently. 


First and Second Class Cricket.—As a 
general proposition it may be true enough 
that it is impossible to accurately define the 
difference between first and second class 
cricket, but between the highest class of bats- 
men and certain cricketers who are rated 
as second-class a big gulf unquestionably 
exists. In a match the other day between 
Eton and the Butterflies R. E. Foster made 
129, the next best score on his side being 
14 from the bat of H. C. Pilkington. In 
the face of the low scoring of the Butterflies, 
apart from R. E. Foster, the Eton bowling 
cannot have been very weak, but Fostr 
evidently found it the flimsiest of stuff, as no 
doubt it was compared with some of the 
bowling he had to face in Australia. The 
Eton boys’ batting was evidently better than 
their bowling as they made 179, and conse- 
quently were only beaten by two runs. The 
Butterflies, however, had no _ particularly 
formidable bowlers in their team, and Foster 
actually took six wickets for 54. 


Bowler or Batsman?—It must be a new 
experience for Rhodes, even at the beginning 
of the season, to find himself at the bottom of 
the bowling averages. Yet at the time of 
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writing he actually stands last but one in 
the list of those who. have taken twelve 
wickets or more with only fourteen wickets 
to his credit, each of which has cost him 
just 30 runs. As the man below him, 
however, is Braund, Rhodes’s figures must 
not be taken too literally. Even if it is 
true that he has increased his pace and 
lowered his arm since he has been to 
Australia it is impossible to suppose that 
in a season favourable to bowlers he cannot 
capture wickets at a smaller cost than 
30 runs apiece. I was told the other day 
that it is Rhodes’s ambition to play for 
England as a batsman pure and simple 
—a perfectly laudable ambition, but not 
one that will exactly benefit Yorkshire, I 
should not, however, be the least surprised 
to see Rhodes in the course of the next 
few years right at the top of the batting 
averages. He has got in him all the 
makings of a really good batsman and all 
the moral qualities that make men do big 
things. 


Concerning F. R. Spofforth.—Outside 
county cricket the finest bowlerin England 
this year is undoubtedly F. R. Spofforth. 
Since the beginning of the season he has 
been persistently doing big things for 
Hampstead, and against Surbiton last week 
he took eleven wickets for 49 runs. I 
have not seen Spofforth bowl since 1902, 
when, although he had lost some of his pace, 
his accuracy and change of pace were still 
very evident. Spofforth was born forty-seven 
years ago, and may, I think, fairly claim the 
distinction of being the finest bowler of his 
age living. 


A Question of Time.—One of the common 
criticisms one hears when discussing fast 
bowlers is, ‘‘So-and-so is all right when he 
first goes on, but he can’t keep up his pace; 
at the end of ten overs a child could play 
him.” I wonder how many of those who 
have fallen into this method of criticism 
realise exactly what ten overs mean. Out of 
curiosity the other day at Lord’s I timed ten 
overs at different periods of the game between 
Middlesex and Somerset and found that the 
time occupied was as nearly as possible an 
hour and fifteen minutes, reckoning, of course, 
the bowling at both ends. Before doing the 
clocking I asked a friend who sees as much 
first-class cricket as most men how long he 
thought ten overs took, and his reply was, 
“Oh, I daresay twenty-five minutes.” The 
interesting point to me was that the same 
men who talk glibly of the great feat of en- 
durance accomplished by a fast bowler who 
keeps on unchanged for two hours will often 
tell you in almost the same breath that 
some bowler is of no.use because he can 
only last ten overs, quite unconscious of the 
fact that the difference between the man of 
endurance and the weakling when expressed 
in time is only forty-five minutes. 


Varsity v. Non-’varsity.—Somebody who 
does me the honour of carefully reading 
these notes writes to point out that in the 
names of the non-university eleven which I 
gave last week I omitted Brearley. Quite 
true; and I also omitted Perrin, McGahey, 
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Charles Townsend, and A. E. Beldam, but 
not because, as my coirespondent thinks, I 
was ignorant of their merits. In writing the 
paragraph I merely stated that the eight men 
whom I mentioned would form the nucleus of 
an exceptional and powerful eleven. I was 
careful not to select the whole of my imagi- 
nary team as | know there is always a diffe- 
rence of opinion as to the claims of certain 
men to a place in any team. Anyone who 
cares to take the trouble can easily think of 
at least twenty amateurs who have never been 
at either ’varsities each one of whom might 
reasonably be included in such an eleven as I 
had in my mind when I wrote the paragraph 
to which my correspondent takes exception. 


Untimely Quotation.—The new school of 
cricket journalists are finding out that there 
are certain drawbacks attached to publicity, 
It was Lord Rosebery, I think, who remarked 
that the chief use of public speeches is to be 
exploited for untimely quotation, and the 
most innocent remarks of well-known cricketers 
are now being brought up as a reproach 
against them. Mr. Warner must have thought 
at one time that he would never hear the end 
of his criticism of Hargreave as the “too 
mechanical bowler”; then it was Ranji’s 
prediction that Rhodes would make 20 runs 
but take no wickets in Australia that gave the 
enemy occasion to scoff; a: d now we appear 
to be in for an epidemic of quotations of 
C. B. Fry’s criticism of Hayward—‘that the 
Surrey man was never worth more than 13 
runs on a bad wicket.” Truth to tell, one 
can easily have too much of this sort of thing- 
C. B. Fry, P. F. Warner, and Ranji have 
proved often enough that they are as good 
judges as any men in England, and much 
better than mest. Nobody, however, sup- 
poses that they are infallible, and this per- 
petual raking up of unfulfilled predictions 
after the event is apt to grow wearisome. As 
a matter of fact Mr. Fry was not alone in his 
opinion that Hayward is not a great batsman 
on a bowler’s pitch, and he probably could 
have given some good reasons for the opinion 
he had formed. Hayward has always been 
regarded, and I think rightly regarded, as a 


good-wicket batsman, and the mere fact that 
he had scored runs on a bowler’s pitch in 
Australia with Mr. Warner’s team and played 
an admirable innings on a damaged wicket 
against Notts the other day is not sufficient to 
convince some of us even now that Hayward 
is not a greater batsman on a good wicket 
than on a bad one. 


Dwyer and Sussex.—If the accounts | 
have heard of Dwyer’s bowling are true he 
ought to prove of immense assistance to 
Sussex when his qualification period is 
finished. Dwyer was originally discovered in 
Australia by Mr. Warner, who recommended 
him to come to England without, however, 
giving him any definite assurance that he 
would be employed by the M.C.C. Dwyer 
followed Mr. Warner’s advice, and for the past 
few weeks has been bowling at the nets at 
Lord’s, where he fully justified Warner’s 
estimate of his powers. He so impressed 
C. B. Fry, who I am told he bowled six times 
in half-an-hour, that the latter told him he 
should qualify for Sussex. This suggestion, 
however, Dwyer did not accept at once as 
he had been offered an engagement by the 
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M.C.C. and had some idea that Middlesex 
might possibly play him when he was fully 
qualified for that county. But Dwyer is now 
thirty years of age, and the Middlesex com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that as he 
would be thirty-two before he could play for 
the county they had better leave him severely 
alone ; hence his migration to Sussex. I under- 
stand Dwyer was offered £3 a week all the 
year round by the M.C.C., but he was natu- 
rally anxious to figure in county cricket and 
preferred to take his chance with Sussex. 


The Old Style and the New.— Under the 
heading of ‘*Old Style v. New” the Daily 
Mail has been publishing side by side the 
official table of the county championship 
together with a new system of apportioning 
percentages. The new system is on some- 
what similar lines to that in use among 
second-class counties, viz., three points for a 
win and one point for a win on the first 
innings where the match is not finished. In 
giving these tables the J7az/ remarks that the 
M.C.C.’s system is very unsatisfactory owing 
to the ignoring of drawn games. A county 
playing, say, sixteen matches, of which they 
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only win one and draw fifteen, would actually 
be in a much higher position than a county 
playing the same number of matches and 
winning fifteen and losing but one. All this 
we have heard before, and I quite fail to see 
how any injustice will be remedied by the 
adoption of the scheme which the J7Za// pro- 
poses. Under both schemes Lancashire and 
Sussex are at present at the head of the table. 
but most of the other counties would find their 
positions changed under the new scheme. 
According to the JAZaz/ table Yorkshire at 
present stands below Lancashire, Sussex, 
Gloucester, Derby, Middlesex, Notts, Surrey, 
and Leicester, but does anyone really believe 
that Surrey, Leicester, Derby, and Gloucester 
are really stronger than Yorkshire? It is 
probably impossible to devise any system by 
which perfect justice can be meted out, and 
the table which can accur.tely record the 
precise merits of each county is still in Utopia. 
But if the present system is to be changed it 
must give way to something quite different 
from that proposed by the J7Zazi. 


Where Doctors Disagree. — Cricketers 
occasionally complain of the inaccurate and 
contradictory accounts of a match given by 
different reporters. One very distinguished 
cricketer, indeed, has said that no reporter 
knows the difference between a good and a 
bad wicket. But after reading some of the 
criticisms of the cricket journalist one might 
reasonably come to the conclusion that the 
cricket reporter is not the only person unable 
to tell the difference between a difficult and 
easy pitch, In describing the first day’s play 
in the Sussex and Leicester match V. F. S. 
Crawford declared that winning the toss did 
his side no good, while Ranji’s opinion. was 
that Mr. De Trafford had obtained considerable 
advantage in winning the toss as the wicket 
was slow and easy. It is quite obvious that 
different opinions must always exist even 
among experts, and I do not think it alto- 
gether fair that the expert should blame the 
reporter for being in doubt in cases where 
specialists cannot agree. 
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Concerning Typewriters. — Remington 
tvpewriters may not be the only pebbles on 
the b ach, but they are certainly the most 
universally popular. The Government offices 
were slow to adopt the typewriter, but having 
once adopted it they found that there was 
nothing to beat it. I see ti at an additional 
order for one hundre.| Remington typewriters 
has just been placed by the Government. 
This brings the number of Remingtons pur- 
chased since January, 1903, to the amazing 
total of 703 machines. 


Dean and ‘‘ Tinker.” —Society 
will sorrow over the illness of 
Dean Hole as it has made merry 


over his “ Memories” and the 
good things they have handed 


down to future generations. A 
pertect specimen of the fine old 
English parson, the dean has been 
a literary man all his life. He 
wrote verses for Thackeray in the 
old Cornhill and was so friendly 
with his famous editor that the 
latter in doggerel rhyme once 
offered to give him not a page of 
autographs but a quire. The dean 
was always a great advocate of 
cricket, and has sung its praises in grace- 
ful verse as well as played the game. But 
he never took keenly to golf.- It came in, 
he always said, when he was too old to 
learn. As a gardener he was unsurpassed ; 
indeed, there were few activities proper to a 
country gentleman in which he had not some 
interest, but it is not generally known that 
the dean could claim to rank with Bunyan as 
a distinguished “ tinker.’? Three years ago, 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 3 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the tenth acrostic 
(dated June 8) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, June 20, 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
** Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like. “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


on his eighty-second birthday, he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the Worshipful 
Company of Tinplate Workers, of which he 
was the honorary chaplain. 


The Duchess of Beaufort. — Amongst 
those who are taking a particular interest in 


THE ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT 


Some of the cups supplied by Skinner and Co., silversmiths, of Orchard 


Street, W. 


to-morrow’s ball at the Albert Hall is the 
Duchess of Beaufort, recently returned from a 
motor tour on the Continent with her husband. 
The duchess has been devoted to the motor 
for some years now, and has more than once 
run down to Badminton by road instead of by 
rail. She is also fond of hunting, and is one 
of the finest horsewomen to be seen with her 
husband’s hounds. The duke, by the way, 
was supposed to be a confirmed bachelor 


Double Acrostic 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 


(Eleventh Series) 


I. We IR NS P58 
2. H I PP 0 (POTAMUS) 
3. I D fo) iD 
4: AD Pa Ne (bg ns 
5. (PORT) S A I D 
6. UMBRELLA 
7. N A Vv Y 


2, Hippo-potamus means “‘ the river-horse,”’ the ‘‘ pota- 
mus " is the ‘‘ river.”” 


Double Acrostic No. 10, 
(Eleventh Series) 


This is the month in which we are, 
And that is what we hope it may 
Be, and in that case day by day 

No clouds the glorious sun will mar. 


1. Shylock was this, but in these latter days 
Disraeli's name has haloed it with praise. 


2. Central Italian province not so far 


From Rome, The Apennines its boundary are 
North-eastward. Through it yellow Tiber flows, 
And to Perugia straight the stranger goes. 
3. What the gods drank round high Olympus’ throne. 
Means really first-class wine—what kind not known. 
4. We say an anchor, is the this of hope, 
The thing is figurative in its scope. 
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when the duchess carried him off about ni: & 
years ago. She was then the fascinating 
widow of the Jate Baron Carlo de Tuyll, and. 
the duke, a big, broad-shouldered ex-Life 
Guaidsman, affectionately known to his 
chums as “ Wootty.” The duchess has a fine: 
house at Badminton with a huge drawing- 
room in which hangs one of the most interest- 
ing pictures in England. It is the canvas 
that led to the banishment of Salvator Rosa 
from Rome. The rascal painted all the 
European Sovereigns into it as 
animals and had the audacity to 
include a wicked car cature of the 
Pope. 


One-handed Cricketer. — Gil- 
bert Jessop may be the only 
batsman who has ever made a 
boundary hit with one hand, but 
both E. M. Grace and T. C. 
O’Brien hada curious back-hand 
stroke in which the bat was held 
in one hand and used almost 
exactly as a racket. It was an 
exceedingly awkward stroke for 
the wicketkeeper, and I have: 
never seen either O’Brien’ or 
Grace make use of it in county 
cricket though in less important matches they- 
often had recourse to it. According to Mr. 
Jephson, Jessop’s injured hand did not inter- 
fere much with his fielding owing to the good 
use he made of his feet. I remember seeing 
George Studd years ago in Dublin fielding 
brilliantly with one of his arms in a sling, and’ 
a coupled of injured fingers never troubled’ 
A. N. Hornby in his youth, his left hand 
being quite as strong as his right. 


Prize Competition. 


Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from: 
Attrafala, Amesham, Alsagon, Arvalana, Ampersand, Are-. 
dark, Arlechsite, Agnes, Aldebella, Aldebaran, Amabelle,, 
Adabarth, Astynaza, Almeria, April, Aredane, Aaron, 
Algebar, Ajib, Ajanda, Amsted, Atalanta, Arho, Aylwards, 
Altanower, Abna, Aenea, Ashbury, Arosa, Aston, Alif, 
Aladdin, Arpa, Alnwick, Bydand, Brislington, Bukhso, 
Baker, Belotelo, Boofer-lady, Buxstead, Briar-rose,. 
Barbara, Belmanor, Beppo, Buscot, Berks, Belle dame, 
Balfe, Bosmere, Benger, Bela, Berth, Boynes, Bydif, 
Bristol, Britannia, Busby, 'Bulbul, Bendy, Bimbo, Bow- 
wow, Beeswax, Carrots, Colleen-bawn, Corrib, Cyprus,. 
Croquet, Criffel, Croaker, Cousin-kate, Cass, Chelobhai, 
Carminol, Carlos, Chiria, Crossjack, Castledene, Chippie,. 
Chuffo, Carte-blanche, Cabbaloff, Claribel, Claudia, 
Coolidge, Cervin, Chinchin, Cocky, Cecilia, Chromatic,. 
Cymric, Cambridge, Coomb, Dignity, Diddums, Davos- 
platz, Dumnorix, Dumbie, Dowdsir, Dubious, Duberley,. 
Driscoll, Daisy, Dolabella, Dewankhas, Dearthing, East- 
wind, Evilgar, Elmbank, Exe, Enos, Evelyn, Emigrant, 
Elleville, Ethie, Florodora, Fido, Fusilier, Fortiter, 
Florence, Flarelight, Flapper, Flosager, Fidelia, Frisquet,. 
Filletoville, Freda, Francis, Gooney-goop, Gem, Gabarou, 
Gasco, Gargoyle, Gartonsar, Grosvenor, Golo, Gatherso, 
Grosyenortwo, Gumberbird, Griselda, Grimstone, Goon- 
innis, Glevum, Hittite, Hemlock, Heath, Herr-oil, Hythe,. 
Horsa, Hopeiwin, Himalaya, Hook, Hadith, Ignota, Ikan- 
solvit, Irene, Ingovar, Jacko, Joker, Kamsin, Kaschcasch, 
Keepatit, Karker, Knot, Kilkenny, Kid, Kiwi, Keys, Kyte- 
bars, Kempsey, Kands, Ko, Lengthington, Lux, Leep, 
Lady-bower, Lavender, Lostwithiel, Lovey-mary, Louise,. 
Larola, Leirum, Lhasa, Lontos, Louth, Lookitout, Mars, 
Marion, Miesmine, Mereworth, Moira, Mascotte, Mina- 
mie, Mustigrits, Muggleton, Magglekind, Mitcord, Marl- 
burian, Muswell, Mifflewax, M.L.H., Miss-ethel, 
Minorca, Manor, My-eye, Macaudax, Milton, Mahtal,. 
Monazite, Mummer, Moremie, Mon, Magpie, Mia, Mater, 
Nedals, Nitram, Nidma, Ninny, Norbreck, Nibs, Nac- 
nud, Nimble, No-trumps, Novara, Oswy, Ohto, Oak, 
Olea, Omar, Owen, Owlet, Peace, Pompom, Parciau, 
Penguin, Pixie, Pongo, Peebeege, Pophen, Peeroot, Park, 
Puff-billiard, Pursygib, Pegasus, Petite, Paris, Peverel, 
Pongkyle, Pluto, Primavera, Queerlock, Quack-quack, 
Rochfran, Reldas, Roma, Ronpu, Reindeer, Rough, Rock, 
Roy, St. Andrew, Sturford, St. Quentin, Splendide, 
Swansnest, Sherkolmes, Stopher, Sheward, Simonstree, 
Saskerre, Spin, Sunnybrook, Safie, Siffleuse, St. George, 
Scraps, Seesaw, Skyscraper, Snipe, Starlight, eyes, 
Supercargo, Skerry, Sandow, Sweetbells, She, Salmon, 
Sa, Tobias-john, Tussock, Tamworth, Telephone, Tatti- 
calli, Tryandu, Tina, Towser, Troloss, Taffy, Tidy-hero, 
Truth, Tufted-hen, Tarbaby, Twin, Talfourd, Tiballak, 
Tip-tilted, Teufel, Trix-B, Usher, Umballa, Usgood, 
U.B.C., Victor, Variag, Vinna, Vix, Verax, Wyst, Whip- 
poor-will, Weel, Whare-hoo, Wayfoong, Wynell, Wild- 
violet, Wistahs, Wotherspoon, Wugmump, Wicwaka, 
Wylemore, Wontgo, Worthing, Whereisit, Whifflehard, 
Workitout, Wieldfood, We-two, Waterside, Whiskers, 
Widow-twigg, Wasp, Wizard, Waver, Xerxes, Yma, 
Yasmar, Yoke, Yellow, Zzpqx, Zwanzig, Zou-zou, Zwei, 
and one without a pseudonym from Murrayfield. 

No answer to No. 4 was received from ‘ Splendide’” 
nor to No, 3 from “ Fidelia.” 
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An Interesting American Painter 


am giving this week a photograph of Mr. Wilhelm Funk, the 
celebrated American portrait-painter, in his studio in New York. 
Mr. Funk arrived in London in time to be present at the opening 


of his exhibition at the Doré Gallery 
on May 30. His pictures have crcated 
a considerable sensation, for as one 
critic said of his work, “he paints as 
brilliantly as Sargent without the 
latter’s cruelty.” Mr. Funk, though 
an American citizen, was born in 
Hanover and studied first in Munich; 
from there he went to America, where 
he first confined himself to black-and- 
white drawing. But such a_ born 
colorist as he could not long hold 
back from the palette and the brush, 
and his success has been built upon 
the sure foundation of years of solid 
hard work. His exhibition of portraits 
and landscapes last January at Fisher, 
Adler, and Schwartz’s in New - York 
was so brilliant and remarkable a 
success that although it was only an- 
nounced for a fortnight the throng of 
visitors was so great it had to be kept 
open for five weeks. His present 
exhibition at the Doré Gallery con- 
sists of portraits and| landscapes, and 
will be open until June 20. This is 
not the first time Mr. Funk has made 
his bow to the London public, for he 
had a small exhibition of portraits at 
Mr. McLean’s in the Haymarket four 
years ago, when among the exhibits 
were included the portraits of Lady 
Elcho, Lady Muriel Paget, Lady Colin 
Campbell, and an unfinished sketch of 
H.R.H. Princess Christian. 


MR. WILHELM FUNK 


The portraits at the Doré Gallery are mostly of well-known social studio. 


celebrities in New York as they represent a part of Mr. Funk’s work 
during last winter, and among the most remarkable are the beautiful 


CHEM TARE ER 


now Exhibiting in Bond Street. 


full-length of “ Mrs. James Martin,” brilliant in the rendering of the 
wonderfully-modelled and !uminous neck and shoulders rising out of 
the severely simple gown of black velvet; the graceful and serene 


portrait of “‘Mrs. Frederick Esler ” 
(also a full-length); and the extra- 
ordinarily characteristic and individual 
seated men’s portraits, ‘ Mr. Henry 
Barber” .and “Mr. William Le 
Gendre.” An amazing contrast is 
offered to these unusually dignified and 
reticent portraits by the huge canvas 
representing the celebrated Viennese 
singer, Fritzi-Scheff (Baroness von 
Bardeleben), in her dressing-room at 
the theatre. It is extraordinarily full of 
diablerie and vitality, and the drawing 
of the foreshortened arms is an abso- 
lute tour de force. There is some- 
thing of the same vitality and diadlerie 
in one of the pictures I reproduce— 
“Si tu) m’aimes,” a Spanish girl 
sitting on the edge of a table with a 
scarlet flower hanging @ /a Carmen 
from the corner of her seductive mouth 
while she Jooks at the spectator with 
half-veiled mocking eyes. This pic- 
ture, however, is not at the Doré 
Gallery as it still occupies the post of 
honour in the exhibition at the Bristol 
Academy, from which it could not be 
spared. One wall at Mr. Funk’s exhi- 
bition is occupied with landscapes and 
subject pictures, which prove his 
amazing many-sidedness, and among 
which figures the brilliant half-length 
of a nude girl, which can be seen in 
the background of the photograph 1 
reproduce of the artist himself in his 


Altogether the exhibition is one that I warmly recommend 
readers of THE TATLER not to miss, for the work therein is far 
above the average. 


AN EXCELLENT SPECIMEN OF MR. FUNK’S WORK 


Mrs. Joseph Bonaparte Patterson 
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A DAUGHTER OF SPAIN 


“Si tu m’aimes” 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


fierce onslaught has lately been made—in newspapers 
—against the moderately ancient and moderately 
honourable titie of baronet. We have been told that some 
baronetcies are fictitious and that many others have either 
been dropped by their possessors as a mockery of their 
present condition or serve to accentuate the poverty or 
criminality of the baronets. The baronet, it would seem, is 
apt to be bad, bankrupt, blackguardly, or bogus. 


Se opinion is probably exaggerated, but there is much 

to be said against baronetcies. Hereditary dignities 
are always risky and hereditary nobility is apt to be dis- 
credited. Different nations have different ways of saving 
noble families from themselves. In England we have an 
official nobility. The peer is one of the House of Lords 
responsible for legislation. Further, he is regarded as a 
local magnate in the neighbourhood of his estates. He has 
duties legally or socially enforced. Huis younger sons, his 
brothers, are merely commoners, and they may go to the 
bad without disgracing the title. 


W? all know the main outlines of the history of baronet- 

cies, and they are not glorious. James I., on his 
accession to comparative wealth in England, revelled in 
expense after the enforced economy of his first frugal 
kingdom. On running short of funds he, or his advisers, 
thought not only of inducing country gentlemen to be 
knighted and pay the customary fees but of creating an 
order of hereditary knighthood. This was practically sold 
to persons of good family and position for about £1,000. 
That is nearly all there is to say concerning the order. It 
is now used for rewarding obliging gentlemen, usually 
zealous party politicians, who have had knighthoods or will 
not take them, and are not big enough for peerages. 


A baronet has no official position, no public duties, nor 
is there often an estate attached to the title by 
entail. Consequently there is nothing particular to keep 
the inheritor of the title straight. He has the conscious- 
ness that a remote ancestor of his was well off and fairly 
well born, and paid James I. £1,000; or perhaps a less 
remote ancestor found a considerably larger sum for his 
political party, won an important election, or ran a news- 
paper. This is not very exhilarating ; it cannot conduce to 
family pride in any marked degree. As for individual dis- 
tinction an inherited baronetcy, except in social precedence, 
is far below a knighthood even if the title has only been won 
by becoming mayor ina jubilee year. It takes some doing 
to become a mayor. With regard to ancient gentility it is 
obvious that the first baronets must mostly have been 
gentlemen possessing the minimum qualification of two 
generations that bore coat armour. The early Stuart 
baronet was probably a person whose gentility was Tudor, 
and not very early.Tudor either. The baronetcy dates the 
family much as the Christian name of ‘‘ Alma”’ datesa lady, 
or used to. 


jew fates can be more unfortunate than to b2 born a 
baronet. It is rather bad to be created one for ser- 
vices, whether to the State or to a party, for ignorant persons 
must be left in doubt as to whether the possessor of the 
title was the first or a subsequent holder, and therefore as 
to whether he did anything for his honour or not. But to 
come into a title that marks one out from the common 
herd, without having necessarily either the property to 
support the dignity or the character and intellect to make 
it respected, is one of life’s larger ironies. It was, I think, 
one of Artemus Ward's ancestors who was offered a 
baronetcy and replied, ‘‘No; give it to the pore!” The 
humour of the suggestion is obvious; but giving baronetcies 
to the poor is exactly what fate is doing all the time. 


man of small income and a baronet’s title is in-a posi- 

tion at once tragic and comic. Family traditions 
are against his engaging in commerce, his hereditary status 
prevents him from taking a subordinate position, and his 
other hereditary qualities often prevent him from getting a 
good post. His title is enough to make the merely com- 
mercial distrust him as probably a superficial idler, while it 
is not enough to be marketable on boards of directors. 
There is something impressive about a peerage; it is 
historical and dates back to the misty middle ages. A 
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By Adrian Ross. 

baronetcy is too old to be practical and too new to be 
venerable. The dignity was created by an undignified 
king fur base reasons. The stream of hereditary honour 
cannot well rise higher than its source, and the origin of 
baronetcy is no more romantic than that of its contem- 
porary, the New River. 


t is time that something was done for the rehabilitation 
of the. baronet. There are too many of the order in 

the first place; creations should be suspended or limited. 
Further, the nation ought for its own credit to take steps 
to secure either the solvency of baronets or the temporary 
or permanent extinction of the title in case of bankruptcy, 
criminality, or general uselessness and undignified behaviour. 
So long as there is a House of Lords with real political 
power a peer will have a certain dignity and credit naturally 
attaching to his title; he has a reason in the nature of 
things. Abolish the Lords and it will be best to abolish 
titles too or they will become meaningless, and as in France 
may belong to anybody, from the heir of the Crusaders to 
the grandson of a Napoleonic general, and may be taken by 
many to whom they do not belong. The baronetage is 
wholly artificial, meaningless in itself; its members must 
give it standing if it is to be regarded as honourable in the 


future. 
I should res} ectfully suggest the present Licensing Bill as 
a suitable model to be followed. The baronets should 
contribute a fixed sum (which might be added to at will) to 
a central fund to be administered by a council of the order. 
This fund should be employed for compensating baronets 
who were desired to surrender their titles for any reason 
not recognised by law. An Act should also be passed 
stating that no baronet should use his title if convicted of a 
criminal offence or if proved guilty of scandalous behaviour 
(e.g., in a divorce case) in a law court, and that if a baronet 
became bankrupt his title should remain in suspense till he 
had paid his liabilities in full. 


fae Act would relieve the council from the necessity of 

dealing with the graver scandals. For the rest the 
council might devise a scheme for endowing new creations 
and for bringing out and extinguishing existing titles when 
the holder was too poor to support his dignity in a proper 
manner. A baronet in the workhouse could be supported 
in an almshouse on condition that he dropped his title, and if 
a recalcitrant and objectionable holder of a baronetcy refused 
to surrender the dignity he disgraced he could, with due 
legal safeguards be deprived of his ‘addition and legally 
prevented from bearing it. 


he baronets, as their name shows, were intended to 
represent the ‘‘ minor barons,’’ who played such a 
creditable part in our history. These men, gentry and 
landowners, more important than ordinary proprietors, less 
important than the greater nobles, were the natural leaders 
of the nation against oppression. If we could revive and 
organise the class, and add to it the great merchants and 


.bankers, the baronets might be an influential and valuable 
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order of the State—a sort of volunteer force to recruit and 
support the standing army of the peerage. It might be 
the rule that no man was made a peer till he had for some 
time been a brronet. 


Call not the hapless Baronet 
Invariably bad ; 

We may restore him even yet 
The dignity he had, 

And by reorganising art 

Give lustre to the term of Bart. 


The Baronet who beats his bride 
Or steals another’s wife 

Must drop his title and his pride 
For all his luckless life ; 

The bankrupt Baronet is made 

Plain Mr. till his debts are paid. 


The Baronet who seeks in drink 
His noble soul to drown 

Must take a sum in cash, I think, 
And lay his Bartship down; 

Till coming years the past forget 

And hail the blameless Baronet. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


eee play in the St. George’s Cup and the 

international, match. was of a high 
order, as fine, perhaps, as has ever been seen 
There is prac- 


in any amateur competition. 


Afr he international match, which ended in 

the victory of Scotland by six matches 
to three, was a closely-contested affair. At 
the end of the first round the matches were 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF MATCH 


Mr. J. Ball, jun., putting against Mr. R. Maxwell 


tically nothing to choose nowadays between 
the play of the first-class amateurs and the 
first-class professionals, and in the matter of 
long driving it is by no means certain that 
the amateurs have not the advantage. Mr. 
Blackwell, Mr. De Zoete, Mr. Beveridge, and 
Mr. Maxwell would be more than a match 
for any four professionals in the matter of 
mere length. 


he Sandwich course is one that lends itself 
to the long driver, and the rubber-cored 
balls have not altered this characteristic. 
From the long tees used in the St. George's 
Cup competition the carries at many of the 
holes are still terrific, and against the wind 
such tee shots as are demanded at the second, 
the tenth, and the fourteenth are practically 
impossible for anybody. With a following 
wind the long driver has often but little to do 
after his tee shot, but several holes like the 
fourth, the seventh, the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth are better holes with the rubber 
ball than they were with the gutty. There 
is no finer golf course in the world than 
Sandwich on an average day when the wind 
is light, and no course is more spoilt by a 
strong wind. The holes all lie at different 
angles, and the position and height of the 
hazards are such that many of the holes are 
made either too long or too short, and their 
characteristic feature is destroyed. 


ae he seventh hole has been greatly improved 

by the making of a port through the 
bunker guarding the green, only the port is 
not wide enough. ‘Two wing bunkers—one on 
each side of the green with a space of 15 yd. 
between them—would make this hole much 
better than it is now. The fourteenth hole, 
which has no port, also requires similar treat- 
ment. At present, unless there is a strong 
following wind, it is almost impossible to reach 
the green with the second, and if the bunkers 
are carried the ball is bound to run over the 
green. 


all even, and there was only one hole of 
difference between the teams. In the after- 
noon, however, several of the English teams 
broke down and there were one or two run- 


MR. S. MURE FERGUSSON 
Who defeated Mr. Hilton 


away matches, while on the Scots side 
Mr. Low and Mr. A. D. Blyth failed to hold 
their opponents. On the day’s play the 
Scotsmen were the stronger team, and honours 
are now easy between the two countries. 
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THE TATLER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


r. Graham’s display in winning the St. 
George’s Cup was a fine one, especially 

under the trying conditions. To complete 
the two rounds from the St. George’s tees in 
such a wind on a terribly congested course in 
an average of 77 was a remarkable feat, 
and the young Hoylake player covered 
himself with glory. Hardly less praiseworthy 
was Mr. Mure Fergusson’s score of 159, and 
his play in the international was even better 
against Mr, Hilton. Much, of course, depends 
on the weather, but it will be interesting to 
see whether the professionals are able to 
improve on the amateur scores in the open 
championship. In the international match, 
which was played from the championship tees, 
many of the players were round in 74 and 75. 


he opening stage of the amateur cham- 
pionship was played in a downpour of 
rain which lasted all day, spoiling the play 
and sadly interfering with the enjoyment of 
the spectators. Mr. Graham maintained the 
fine form he showed in the international and 
St. George’s Cup and firmly established him- 
self as favourite for the championship. Mr. 
Mure Fergusson, who had played finely up to 
this point, was heavily defeated in the second 
round by Mr. Hutchinson. Mr, Laidlay, 
Mr. John Ball, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Maxwell 
all won their matches comfortably, so that the 
result was left very open. The most notable 
of the slain in the first two rounds were Mr. 
De Zoete, Mr. Low, Mr. Horace Castle, Mr. 
Fry, and Mr. Balfour Melville. 


(Gale who are taking their holidays next 

week should not forget the amateur 
championship of France, the first competition 
for which takes place at Versailles under the 
auspices of the Société de Golf de Paris on 
June 16, 17, and 18. Full particulars can be 
had from the secretary at La Boulie, Versailles. 


ther interesting events in the near future 
are the open amateur competition at 
Hanger Hill on June 18, the Cruden Bay 
open amateur tournament on June 23, 24, 
and 25, and the Borough of Hythe challenge 
trophy on July 4, 5, and 6. 


H arry Vardon, the open champion, played 
around against the best balls of Mr, 
C. C. Allom and Mr. A. C. Lincoln over the 
Wembley course one day last week. Vardon 
was in capital form and finished two up on the 
eighteen holes, going round in 70. Considering 
that he had never seen the course before this 
was a fine performance, for though somewhat 
on the short side it isa difficult course to play 
for the first time. 
(Ss improvements are to be carried out 
at Wembley this autumn ; the course is 
to be considerably lengthened, thoroughly re- 
drained, and relief greens laid down for winter 
use. The course is very sporting, and when 
the improvements are finished it is hoped 
that Vardon will play round again and estab- 
lish a good professional record for the green. 


local rule at Sandwich during the cham- 
pionship was that there was no “ per- 
manent grass” in any hazard. This was not 
only contrary to fact but was also contrary to 
the rule of golf which permits the club to 
be grounded on “permanent grass” in a 
hazard. The consequence was that more 
than one competitor lost holes in ignorance 
of the local rule. 


THE GALEER 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Picric Acid and Power.—Most motorists 
are keen to discover whether or no picric 
acid should be used to increase the energy of 
internal - combustion engines. Recent re- 
search seems to show that 5 per cent. of 
picric acid tends to increase power from 5 to 
I5 per cent., but it exercises a strong corro- 
sive effect on metals, and the products of its 
combustion invariably contain corrosive gases. 
Picric acid is not volatile, and when the 
petrol evaporates the acid separates out as a 
very fine dust, which eventually corrodes and 
eats away all the parts of the motor with 
which it comes in contact. Consequently 
though it might problematically give a fine 
speed spurt for a Gordon Bennett win it would 
not be suited to every-day use. 


The Napier Racers.— Mr. Cecil Edge took 
me for a run lately on the 15 h.p. four-cylinder 
Napier on which he made his notable 2,000 
miles run in 130 hours. The car is fitted with 
all the latest Napier patents and glides as 
smoothly and quietly as a gondola on the 
canals of Venice. We lookedin at the Napier 
works at Acton, where upwards of 500 men 
were working for 
all they were worth 


to get out the 
summer crop. of 
Napier cars. Mr. 
Clifford Earp’s 
Gordon Bennett 
racer was there 


looking none the 
worse for its slight 
mishap and was 
going strong on the 
road on May 26. 
Mr. S. F. Edge’s 
new _ six-cylinder 
Napier racer is in 
course of building, 
but at the time of 


our visit was 
scattered in its 
various parts all 


over the workshops. 


Best British 
Workmanship. — It 
was interesting to 
find that the engines and all the working 
parts of the Napier cars are kept running 
hard for many days before the car is as- 
sembled, so that a new Napier is delivered 
to a customer in capital running order, the 
mechanism having “found itself.” The less 
well-built car is delivered stiff and “creaky in 
the joints” as it were, and it often takes 
something like 1,000 miles running to render 
the mechanism pliant and limber. ° ‘‘ To de- 
liver an unrun car like that is about the same 
as selling a man an unbroken colt,” I sug- 
gested. “Exactly,” said Mr. Cecil Edge. 
Hence we invented on the spot a new term, 
the ‘‘unbroken-colt car,” which exactly ex- 
presses the condition of many of the cheaper 
untried new vehicles. 


Motor Lifeboats.—Experiments are being 
made by the Royal National Lifeboat In- 
> stitution in the matter of motor propulsion for 
lifeboats. Several satisfactory runs have been 
made with a lifeboat fitted with a Fay and 
Bowen motor, and a series of official tests is 
now being arranged, 


The Ladies’ Club Run.—The Ladies’ 
Automobile Club first motor meet and run is 
fixed for Thursday, June 9, at 3.30, and will 
doubtless attract considerable attention. The 
newly-elected president, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, will head the procession of cars 
which assembles in the large open space of 
Carlton House Terrace, proceeding by Pall 
Mall into Birdcage Walk, up Constitution Hill, 
making a circuit at Hyde Park, and then on 
to tea at Ranelagh. This is a sort of pre- 
liminary canter to the ladies’ club run to 
Homburg for the Gordon Bennett race week 
which leaves London on June 11 vzé@ the 
Hook of Holland and Cologne and will take 
three days to reach Homburg. 


Promotes Race Suicide.—The two-seated 
voiturette is now being blamed as a “‘ promoter 
of race suicide” seeing that it provides no 
accommodation for a family. The two-seater 
of a Benedick is usually an economical com- 
promise between a car. or none at all, and 
it is better for the children of a house to have 
a reversionary interest in the one seat than to 
possess no vehicle in the family, neverthe- 


M. L. HAUTVAST ON HIS PIPE RACING CAR 


Three of these cars will represent Belgium in the Gordon Bennett race 


less a two-seater is more suited to the belated 
bachelor than to the owner of olive branches. 


New Houseboat.—The houseboat is an 
antiquated and played-out form of summer 
amusement. Nowadays people want to be on 
the move, and a motor boat big enough to 
live on and cruise about on the Thames, 
Norfolk broads, or English lakes is bound to 
be much in vogue before long. The worst of 
it is that the motor-boat movement in this 
country is languishing for lack of an energetic 
headquarters or club to take the river craft in 
hand, popularise it, show what it can do, and 
arrange motor-boat events on various waters 
throughout the summer. The still-life motor 
boat at a show—in a glass case as it were— 
does not develop interest or force the selling 
market. A series of water sports would teach 
the yachtsman what a motor could do. Wake 
up! Marine Motor Association. This body 
has commandeered the right to boss motor- 
boat matters, has accomplished very little, but 
prevents others from tackling this important 
and industrial matter. 
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Motor-boat Touring.—Motor-boat touring 
is not even in its infancy, but it will un- 
doubtedly soon come to the fore. Already 
many persons with villas on lakes Como and 
Maggiore own motor launches and spend 
their days exploring the many beauties of 
these lakes which are not apparent to the 
steamer tourist. The motor racing boat is 
leading the way and evolving for the river 
craft the reliability and touring qualities which 
the motor-car racer has evolved for the land 
car. I intend to explore the subject of motor 
boats suited to touring and will write later of 
my researches into the craft best suited to 
this delighful new pastime. 


A “Stitch in Time” to Tyres.—The 
“Stitch in Time” vulcaniser, an American 
invention, will save considerably on tyre bills 
and trouble. Gashes and cuts in pneumatics 
may be repaired by its aid without removing 
the tyre from the wheel. All dirt should 
be cleansed from the part to be repaired, 
apply two thick coats of solution, and fill up 
the hole with a patch cut to fit. Placing the 
vulcaniser in position over the patch you 
light the lamp, run 
up the temperature 
to 250 deg. Fahr., 
keep it constant at 
this height for half- 
an-hour, and your 
patch will be satis- 
factorily complete. 


Inner Tubes 
Also.—You can 
repair inner tubes 
also by its means 
by placing them 
with the patch out- 
side against one of 
the car tyres and 
following the direc- 
tions as above. 
The excellent little 
invention applies 
only to small tyre 
troubles such as the 
repair of cuts and 
punctures ; it is not 
intended for large 
repairs. So far I do not think an English 
agency has been established, but the manu- 
facturers, the “Stitch in Time” Vulcaniser 
Company, Topeka, Kansas, U.S.A., can 
supply it direct. 

Motor-cycle Success. —The Motor Cycling 
Club scored a great success in their twenty- 
four-hour run from London to Edinburgh, 
twenty-two out of the forty-six riders covering 
the 400 miles within the prescribed time and 
thus earning the club’s gold medal. 


A Danger to Children. — Village and 
town children from five years to fifteen are 
indulging largely in the most dangerous game 
of trying to see who can jot down ina note 
book the greatest total of number marks on 
passing motors. Several times the writer has 
had to jam on his brakes hard at the last 
moment to save the life of small children 
venturing right across the bows of a motor- 
car in order to “take” the front number. It 
appears that a publishing firm in Paternoster 
Row offers small prizes for the longest list of 
motor-car numbers. 


ty 
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Vandyke Fashions. — The fashion for 
head-dress balls and head-dress dinners seems 
to be growing apace rather than declining in 


favour. They suggest such a wide field of 
choice and such a refreshing change from the 
ordinary social function that there is little 
doubt they will be adopted with enthusiasm 
during the season, and in all probability 
several plans have already 
been laid by enterprising 
hostesses for balls based on 
the same principles as that 
in aid of King’s College 
Hospital. Among all the 
periods in hairdressing that 
which suggests the most 
successful of cozffures is the 
time of Vandyke, when the 
style was simple in the ex- 
treme. The famous portrait 
of Henrietta Maria, the wife 
of Charles 1., is a typical 
instance, the hair being 
drawn away on the top of 
the head and falling in a 
shower of little curls all 
round the face, one long 
curl being brought over the 
right shoulder. In some 
instances, and notably in 
this particular one, a few 
little ringlets or a very short, 
light fringe are worn on the 
forehead, and in the case of 
the portrait of Mary Ruth- 
ven the hair, which is 
drawn away from the fore- 
head leaving a softening of 
small curls round the face, 
is arranged in a roll on 
the top of the head and 
deftly intertwined with 
pearls. 


The Marie Antoi- 
nette Period.—As to the 
Marie Antoinette period 
it is always given due 
prominence where the 
fancy-dress ball is con- 
cerned. As a matter of 
fact the enormities in 
this respect practised by 
the beauties of the ill- 
fated French Queen’s 
court were so startling as @ 
to be impossible of 
reproduction as_ they 
stood. We have all 
read of the famous vac- 
cination cotffure intro- 
duced as a souvenir of 
the King’s vaccination, 
and which consisted of a serpent, a club, a 
rising sun, and an olive tree, each emblem of 
which had its topical significance, and which 
was only one among the many of the kind, 
but the ordinary modified Marie Antoinette 
head-dress is quite possible if a trifle heavy. 
It consisted of a mountain of powdered hair 


Of oyster-pink faced cloth adorned with 
‘flottant” straps 


drawn off the forehead, round which clustered 
a few tiny curls, and elaborately raised in the 
form of heavy rolls behind, from which a 
shower of curls fell over the shoulders, the 
whole being topped by a little satin cap with 
two large feathers. The most becoming of 
all is, however, the Lamballe cotfure—a 
delicious Dresden china confection—treated 


in much the same style as the Marie Antoi- 
nette but with less extravagance and elabora- 
tion, and finished with a wreath of roses and 
forget-me-nots tied with ribbons, a coiffure 
which is always associated with the beautiful 
friend of the French Queen who was one of 
the victims of the guillotine. 
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RACE COAT AND COSTUME 


Of beaver-coloured canvas trimmed with satin ribbon 
to match; waistcoat of palest orchid mauve 


The First Empire—Then there is the 
period of the First Empire, which likewise has 
its claim to our notice from a fancy-dress 
point of view. Powder was no longer used 
when the great Napoleon held his court, but 
the hair was mounted in foz/s and rolls with 
little lovelocks falling round the face one 
above the other, and the paramount influence 
of Greek art asserted itself 
in the wide fillets which 
| decorated this picturesque 
erection and the classical 
cameos which were intro- 
duced by Josephine Beau- 
harnais. It is quite an easy 
Coiffure to reproduce and 
invariably becoming, while 
the 1830 style of hair 
decoration with its loops 
and rolls innumerable and 
its huge paradise plumes is 
far too well known to require 
any description by itself. 


Table Decorations. — 
Now that dinners and lun- 
cheon parties are so much 
on the /afzs one is always 
glad to hear of novel 
schemes for table decoration 
which shall show the would- 
be hostess a way out of the 
difficulty. Rose dinners are 
bound to enjoy a measure 
of popularity now that the 
rose season has _ really 
begun, and a pretty French 
decorative scheme for a 
luncheon consists of a 
mirror in the centre of the 
table edged round with the 
palest yellow roses, from 
which long rose 
strands in different 
colours are carried 
to each corner of 
the table, while the 
souvenirs are little 
baskets of crystal- 
lised roseleaves. At 
a recent Parisian 
wedding a tiny white 


swan floated in 
~.. each finger bowl 


carrying a sprig of 
forget-me-nots in its 
mouth, while the 
souvenirs in this 
instance were 
Cinderella shoe 
brooches for luck, 
and at yet another 
recent French func- 
tion the whole of the table was covered 
with a network of imitation flowers inter- 
twined and scented, spaces being cut out at 
intervals all round for the covers of the 
guests. The idea, however, is not, in my own 
opinion, a particularly attractive one nor likely 
to be adopted by many people. 


THE TATLER 


Important to Hostesses.—And speaking 
about charming table decorations brings one 
round naturally to the subject of lights. As 
a matter of fact the “ Cricklite” lamps (132, 
Regent Street) are decoration enough in 
themselves, and as they can be used either 
with the “ Cricklite” wax lights or fitted to 
electric lights if preferred they really answer 
every purpose. As regards the becomingness 
of wax lights on a dinner table there is no 
question—every woman is aware of it, how- 
ever indifferent she may be to her personal 
appearance—and of the dinner tables which 
I have specially admired of late two stand 
out prominently in my memory. One was 
decorated with richly cut-glass ‘ Cricklite” 
standards made in the form of columns and 
exactly corresponding with our illustration 
with soft yellow silk shades and crystal fringe 
such as the firm supply and a larger light in the 
centre, and the other was of the lovely creamy 
Worcester china, the centre light setin the midst 
of a wide bowl, which was filled with pale pink 
roses, the lights decorated with pale pink 
shades. The coloured Worcester standards 
in those delicious soft shades—pink, blue, 
mauve, and _ yellow—are equally lovely, 
while the “ Cricklite” standards of electro- 
plate suggest admirable adornment in cases 
where only silver is used. The lights can, 
if preferred, be fitted to any candlestick what- 
ever, provided you are anxious to make use of 
your own. It is more than difficult to describe 
these details which go to make up perfection 
—the graceful branches of the lamps, the 
lights shining through their soft coloured 
shades, ‘and the flower bowls filled with 
blossoms to correspond—only I can promise 
you that if you put yourself in the hands 
of the Cricklite Company it is a foregone 
conclusion that your dinner from the point 
of view of effectiveness is bound to 
be an unqualified success. 


Fashions for Children.—Children’s 
frocks are particularly pretty and 
dainty this season. In Paris the 
prevailing fashion for the small 
people are those with the long, straight 
bodice with perpendicular trimmings 
of lace and insertion finished with two 
full frills edged with lace, and with 
these the sash is, of course, a sine 
gua non, being worn low down. 
I am glad, too, to note that Leghorn 
hats for little girls have returned to 
favour. There is really nothing 
prettier, and in the Ville Lumiere 
the vogue for them is a_ very 
decided one and likely to outlast 
the present season, They are 
trimmed with wreaths of white daisies 
with knots of black or pale green 
velvet—in the case of the nursery 
folk with rosettes of white satin or 
velvet 0éé ribbon. 


Colour Schemes. — Brown and 
grey represent a combina- 
tion of colour which shows 
signs of becoming decidedly 
popular. The effect of these 
two worn in conjunction is 
in fact far better in reality 
than it sounds in theory, and 
I noticed a very smart cos- 
tume of grey voile trimmed 
with lace dyed grey to corre- 
spond with the gown, with 
which was worn a chapeau 
of chestnut - brown lace 


trimmed with soft chowx of satin ribbon to 
correspond and a single bunch of blush roses. 
Another very pretty combination worn by a 
young married woman who is noted for her 
taste in dress was carried out in voile of a 


gris argent shade, the unlined yoke fashioned 


of hand embroidery in the Renaissance style, 
the hat which completed the costume being of 


LAMP 


““CRICKLITE” 


In cut glass with beaded shade 


a shrimp-pink horsehair trimmed with roses 
to correspond and shaded green foliage. 


Almond-green and orange represent another 
modistic alliance which is exercising the taste 
and ingenuity of the milliner up to date, and 
these look exceedingly well when the trimming 
is white and gold gimp or lace. 


SEASIDE GOWN 


Of spotted muslin with yoke of broderie Anglaise; silk bolero hemmed with 


Japanese embroidery 
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Kniepp Linen.—I have heard so much of 
late of the Kniepp linen-mesh underwear that 
I should like to say a word or two about it. 
Kniepp linen has, in fact, excellent qualities 
for the purpose as it absorbs moisture very 
quickly and dries with equal rapidity. Con- 
sequently the wearer is always enveloped in 
dry garments so that it is an immense pre- 
servative against rheumatism and colds. By 
always remaining open and porous it holds 
the air in its meshes, thus protecting the 
body against sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, and it is good to know that not only will 
it not irritate a very sensitive and irritable 
skin, which may suffer agonies of discomfort 
by wearing rough-surfaced underclothing, but 
it will tend to allay any irritation which may 
already exist, and it will be found that by 
adopting the Kniepp linen underwear the skin 
will become less sensitive and its condition 
improved by contact with the linen, the irrita- 
tion being replaced by a. feeling of perfect 
comfort. I ought to add, too, that it prevents 
prickly heat, so that it is particularly valuable 
to those who live in tropical countries, and I 
should like my Indian correspondents and 
readers to take special note of this fact. 


Prescott’s Dye Works.—A good cleaner 
is one of the great blessings for which we 
have to thank the gods nowadays, for our 
gowns are so intricate and ornate that we 
dare not trust them in any hands but the 
most experienced. ‘Those of my sex who live 
in the Emerald Isle should make a point of 
“sampling” the skill and. despatch shown 
by Prescott of Dublin, whose head office and 
works are at 82-84, Talbot Street, while other 
branches are at 6, Grafton Street, 8, Lower 
Abbey Street, 14, Redmond’s Hill, 17, Corn- 
market, and 11, Rathmines Terrace. Twenty- 
four hours is all the time required for 
cleaning kid gloves, while gowns can 
be French cleaned without unpicking, 
and a large staff of tailors is employed 
to press gentlemen’s or ladies’ clothes 
after being cleaned or dyed. A colour 
and price list will be forwarded post 
free to any address on application. 


Scrubb’s Cloudy Ammonia.—This 
is essentially the time of year when 
we realise the undoubted benefits of 
- Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia. To add 
sa a dash of it to one’s morning tub is to 
‘ make it as refreshing as a Turkish 
bath and a preparation for the whole 
day’s work. It is, besides, excellent 
for the hair, making it light and bright 
and entirely free from sleekiness or 
grease, while I need hardly add that 
it is one of the best water softeners 
in existence. ‘There is another point, 
too, which deserves special men- 
tion as applying to those who 
live in England as well as in the 
tropics. Its application allays 
the irritation caused by mosquito 
—— bites, and as we have already 
had experience of that cruel little 
visitant in England as well as 
abroad it is well worth making a 
note of it. A good housemaid 
will tell you, too, that Scrubb’s 
cloudy ammonia will restore the 
colour to old carpets which are 
in need of ‘brightening up” 
and proves an excellent medium 
for cleaning plate, while I can 
add from my own experience that 
it removes stains and grease spots 
from clothing. DELAMIRA, 


